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Chronicle 


The War.—During the week there was little serious 
fighting in the West, except on the Verdun front. Here 
the forces of the German Crown Prince following up 
their previous attacks on the Caur- 
iéres Wood on the right bank of the 
Meuse, where they were checked, de- 
livered a massed assault in the vicinity of Fosses Wood. 
They reached the French barbed wire entanglements and 
occupied an element of the French position, but were 
again driven off, leaving behind them many dead and a 
few prisoners. 

Some Americans, according to an announcement made 
by the German General Staff, were taken prisoners and 
a few others killed in raids on the American lines. The 
locality where one raid took place is given as Xivray, 
eight or ten miles east of St. Mihiel. This position lies 
on the southern side of the salient which the Germans 
early in the war threw across the Meuse. The exact 
position of the American troops is thus clearly known. 
Hitherto it had been understood to be northwest of Toul, 
which is southwest of Nancy. General Allenby reports 
from Palestine the opening of the Jerusalem railroad. 

The transport Tuscania, convoyed by British war- 
ships, was sunk off the northern coast of Ireland by a 
submarine, with the loss of more than 1oo American 
soldiers from more than 2,100 Americans and a large 
crew. Many British sailors were also lost. The Ameri- 
can troops aboard consisted mainly of Wisconsin and 
Michigan contingents. The full details of the disaster 
and the complete list of the dead have not as yet been 
officially announced. In a strong note to the German 
Government Spain protested against the torpedoing of 
a Spanish ship. 

On February 4, Senator Gilbert M. Hitchcock, of 
Nebraska, speaking in the Senate in behalf of the Cham- 
berlain War Cabinet bill, severely arraigned the Ad- 
ministration for having failed to co- 
ordinate the war activities of the 
nation. He maintained that Presi- 
dent Wilson does not know the real situation which the 
Senator characterized as worse than alarming. The 
Senator spoke of the President as belonging to a “ school 
of philosophers who adhere to the belief that all im- 
portant legislation ought to emanate from the Execu- 
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tive.” Challenging the statement of the Secretary of 
War, Mr. Baker, that the War Department had achieved 
a triumph in the work it had accomplished, Mr. Hitch- 
cock asserted that the Secretary was out of touch with 
the details of his department, and qualified as exag- 
gerations the statements about our ability to ship men 
to Europe and to supply and equip them there. Accord- 
ing to the Senator the problem of getting men to France 
is extremely grave. He calculated that 5,000,000 tons 
of shipping would be needed to transport 1,000,000 men 
to France, if indeed the men could be got there at all, 
and added that nowhere was that tonnage available. 

Senator ,Hitchcock’s attack on the Administration 
brought a rebuke from Senator John Sharp Williams, 
of Mississippi, who in strong terms criticized the War 
Cabinet bill and the bill to create a directorship of muni- 
tions. He urged the members of the Senate to, give up 
all spirit of partisanship in the present crisis. “ Let 
us not,’ he said, “wage this war as Republicans or 
Democrats. Let us not wage it as Southerners or Nor- 
therners, but as Americans.” Senator Reed of Missouri 
expressed his sympathy with the efforts of Senators 
Chamberlain and Hitchcock to uncover the defects of 
the War Department, but stated his opposition to the 
proposed measures as interference with the constitu- 
tional right of the Executive to assume, unhindered, the 
authority of Commander-in-Chief of the Army and the 
Navy. On February 5 the debate on the bill was con- 
tinued. Senator Wadsworth of New York urged the 
passage of the measure. He asserted that the President 
lacked the authority to put an effective, coordinated war 
machine into operation. He argued that this was an 
industrial war and that the country’s industries must be 
speeded up to “the top notch” if America is to win. 
This quickening, he said, had not been accomplished, 
adding that confusion had been caused by scattering 
authority over ten or more government departments 
and that there was no cohesive system in our manage- 
ment of the war. According to him all the great pur- 
chasing agencies of the Government ought to be under 
one head. 

On February 6 a bill was offered in the Senate by 
Senator Overman of North Carolina, giving practically 
unrestricted power to the President to “ coordinate and 
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consolidate ” all the government agencies as a war emer- 
gency. The measure, which came from the President, 
caused a sensation and was criticized as intended to pro- 
vide assumption of the entire power of the Government 
by the Executive. The bill was handed to Senator 
Overman by Postmaster Burleson, the recognized inter- 
mediary between Congress and the President, and ac- 
cording to Mr. Burleson it recorded the wishes of the 
President in his effort to achieve the utmost efficiency 
in all war activities. Amazement was expressed at the 
capitol at the sweeping nature of the measure. Not 
only would it mean the abdication by Congress of its 
law-making power, Senators said, but it would carry 
into effect a wholesale repeal of laws by which govern- 
ment departments or agencies have been established. The 
bill offered by Senator Overman was referred to the Judi- 
ciary Committee which will decide whether it is to be 
reported or not. 

On February 7, Representative Carter Glass of Vir- 
ginia, in a speech in the House of Representatives, re- 
plied to the criticisms of Senator Chamberlain against 
the War Department’s conduct of the war. Mr. Glass 
accentuated the accomplishments of the War Depart- 
ment. He admitted mistakes but denied that the 
Department had broken down. He charged Senator 
Chamberlain himself, as Chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, with being responsible for 


the nation’s military unpreparedness and cited in proof ‘ 


the paltry appropriations made in the years preceding 
the war for military arsenals. He also accused Mr. 
Chamberlain of giving aid and comfort to the German 
cause, as his speech was delivered at a time when the 
people of Germany were in the throes of a civil uprising. 

The Brest-Litovsk conference between the Austro- 
German and Russian peace-delegates seems to be passing 
through another crisis. German wireless dispatches to 
London bring the story of the negoti- 
ations up to the early days of the 
month, when long discussions on the 
question of admitting representatives of the Russian 
border States and Poland to the negotiations failed to 
bring any result. Leon Trotzky, the Bolshevist Foreign 
Minister, declared his readiness to recognize the inde- 
pendence and right of self-government of the Polish 
State, but contended that the fact of foreign occupation 
prevented him from recognizing representatives from 
that State under existing conditions, arguing that a State 
without either well-defined boundaries or without a king 
could be neither a State nor a kingdom. Dr. Von Kuhl- 
mann, the German Secretary of Foreign Affairs, stated 
that the negotiations would be facilitated if Leon Trotzky 
would recognize the independence of the other border 
States. Count Czernin, the Austrian Foreign Minister, 
stated that by Trotzky’s recognition of the existence and 
independence of a Polish State, the two sides seemed to 
have been drawn closer together, but he did not see that 
the question whether the existing Polish Government 
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was authorized to represent the Polish State or not could 
be submitted to another government. 

Official Russian wireless dispatches state that Lettish 
Councils of Socialists and soldiers protested against the 
assertion of the Austro-German delegates at Brest- 
Litovsk, that the Letts demanded a separation from Rus- 
sia. They asked on the contrary that the German and 
Russian forces be withdrawn from Lettish territory so 
that the Letts might freely express their will for uncondi- 
tional unity and undivided national existence. The Es- 
thonians made demands similar to those put forward by 
the Letts. They insisted on full and unfettered self- 
determination for the whole of Esthonia, including Oesel, 
Dago, and the neighboring islands inhabited by Estho- 
nians. The declaration stated that the separation of 
the islands from the rest of Esthonia would be.a gross 
violation of the rights of Esthonia and protested against 
the annexation of the island by Germany, under any con- 
ditions. The demand is made that the German and Rus- 
sian troops evacuate Esthonia and allow the Esthonians 
to cast an unhampered vote with regard to their future 
national existence. 

Messages sent from Petrograd to Stockholm and re- 
layed to the New York Times state that on February 6, 
Lenine, the Bolshevist Prime Minister, declared that the 
Smolny Institute, the Bolshevist headquarters, had for 
several days received no communications from Brest- 
Litovsk. This, according to Lenine, showed that the 
Germans had something to hide, and that they intended 
by these methods to exercise pressure on the Russians. 
He added: “ We will take steps to bring about a change 
in the situation.” Official Berlin dispatches report that a 
peace agreement was signed on February 9 at Brest- 
Litovsk between representatives of the Ukrainian Rada 
and the Central Powers. 

According to dispatches sent from Vienna to Amster- 
dam, Dr. von Seydler, the Austrian Premier, who en- 
tered into office last June, tendered the resignation of his 
entire cabinet to Emperor Charles on February 8. The 
resignation, it is understood in parliamentary circles in 
Vienna, was caused by the opposition of Polish deputies 
to special debates and to the provisional budget. ; 


Guatemala.—The concentration of the world’s atten- 
tion on the war has distracted the public mind from the 
magnitude of the disaster which has overwhelmed and 
destroyed the most important city of 
Central America. The final shock 
which completed the ruin took place 
at half-past ten on January 4, but according to the seis- 
mographical reports of Georgetown University, it was 
preceded by shocks which took place December 25, 26 
and 29, the last being of very great intensity. The beauti- 
ful and stately cathedral is in ruins, and its fate has 
been shared by many other important structures of the 
city. The first capital of Guatemala, which was built 
where Cuidad Veia now stands, was destroyed by earth- 
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quake in the year 1541, the second, situated on the pres- 
ent site of La Antigua, was destroyed by earthquake in 
1773. The present city of Guatemala has been the capi- 
tal since 1779. 

For some time the people had been alarmed. Last 
June the capital of San Salvador was destroyed ; towards 
the middle of November violent tremblings of the earth 
were experienced in the department of Amatitlan, and at 
other places along the western seismic zone; at the very 
time when the recent shocks took place collections were 
actually being made to succor the families who had suf- 
fered severely. 

The Révista Catolica, speaking of the disaster, recalls 
the words spoken by the Archbishop of San Salvador at 
the time of the earthquake which destroyed his episcopal 
city: The venerable prelate attributed the calamity to the 
outraged_justice of God, and saw in it a punishment for 
the war which the people were waging on God and 
Jesus Christ, striving as they were to uproot the old 
Faith and turn the people into atheists. The editor of 
the Révista alludes to parallel conditions in Guatemala 
and hints at a like reason for God’s wrath. 


Ireland.—The Convention still drags its weary length 
along, apparently without hope of an early and satis- 
factory settlement of difficulties. Ulster is still truculent. 


sbi aia The author of “A Londoner s 
C A Diary,” in the London Evening 
onvention 
Standard, comments on the problem 
as follows: 


The slight lifting of the veil of the Irish Convention shows 
the intractable still intractable. If the Convention fails 
at present to realize the most sanguine hopes of England and 
America it is due to the absence of goodwill on the part of 
those who do not desire a settlement on any terms. That is 
the naked truth. It is not only in Ulster that this spirit of 
unreasonableness is found. It is to be found also in Dublin, 
though in circles whose influence is limited in comparison. 

The most serious effect of the intractability of Ulster will be 
felt in America, where the elements most friendly to Great 
Britain will find their difficulties enlarged. It is, I learn, pre- 
mature to say that the Unionists of Munster, Leinster and Con- 
naught have already arrived at an agreement with the Nation- 
alists, but this much may be’said, that the spirit of the Unionists 
of the Catholic Provinces has shown itself far more accommo- 
dating than the Orange spirit of the North. 


The Irish Weekly Independent appears to think that 
for the présent conscription is not to be applied to Ire- 
land. The paper’s confidence is based on remarks made 
by Sir Auckland Geddes, on the in- 
troduction of the new Military Serv- 
“ice bill into the House of Commons. 
After declaring against the raising or lowering of the age 
limit he said: 


Conscription 


The third possibility is to apply compulsory service to Ireland, 
but the Government are satisfied that the reasons which led to 
the exclusion of Ireland from the Military Service acts have 
lost none of their cogency. They have decided for the present 
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not to ask for powers to introduce compulsory service in Ire- 


land. 


The speaker seemed satisfied with the part Ireland has 
so far played in the war. From the outbreak of the war 
till now the British navy has increased from 150,000 
men to 400,000, and the army from 600,000 to 4,000,000 ; 
the air service from 2,000 to 125,000, last August; this 
is still expanding. The men supplied to the armed 
forces number 7,500,000 contributed on the following 
percentages: England 60.4, Dominions and Colonies 12, 
Scotland 7.2, Wales 3.7, Ireland 2.3. From 420,000 to 
450,000 men are needed for the immediate expansion 
of the navy and air forces. In concluding his speech 
Sir Auckland Geddes declared that if this number could 
not be raised in the ordinary way, the Government would 
not hesitate to adopt Irish conscription. 


Rome.—The similarity between the principles that 
should determine the broad outlines of a just and durable 
peace, as set forth by President Wilson and Mr. Lloyd 

George, and those outlined by the 

_ a ond Holy Father has been noted in many 

a quarters, and has been a complete 
refutation of the calumny industriously circulated in many 
nations that the Pope had departed from his position of 
strict neutrality and was favoring the Central Powers. 
The Osservatore Romano in a recent issue gives the 
views of the Vatican on the subject, from which La 


-Croix quotes the following significant passage: 


The Holy See has noted with legitimate satisfaction that in 
their recent declarations, both one and the other [Mr. Wilson 
and Mr. Lloyd George] have chosen as the possible basis of 
peace negotiations the very same points which the Holy Father, 
Pope Benedict XV, in his appeal of August 1 to the heads of the 
belligerent peoples, laid down, not precisely as articles of a con- 
crete treaty of peace, but rather as those essential, fundamental 
principles that might and should be adopted as starting points 
for the negotiations for which the recent pronouncements of 
Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Wilson seem to be paving the way. 

But from this statement, namely, that note has been 
taken, and with pleasure, of the agreement and perfect harmony 
existing between the said declarations and the memorable Pon- 
tifical document of last.August, it by no means follows, and it 
would be a serious mistake so to believe, that for this reason 
the Holy See intends to exert pressure on either one side or the 
other in order to sustain or support its concrete proposals, thus 
departing from the line of conduct which it imposed on itself 
at the very beginning and has rigorously maintained through all 
its trials and serious difficulties. 


The Osservatore Romano goes on to express its sur- 
prise at the statement made by the Tempo, that the Holy 
See had changed its attitude and would take a stand 
against the Central Powers. The Holy See, from the 
outset of the war has observed, says the Osservatore 
Romano, not merely neutrality, but absolute and rigorous 
impartiality, an attitude required by its. international or 
rather supernatural character, which lifts it above the dis- 
putes and conflicts of peoples. This attitude it would 
continue to maintain, as it has scrupulously maintained it 
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during the three years of the war, and assuredly it had 
no intention of departing from it on account of recent 
developments in diplomacy. The Osservatore Romano 
concludes by remarking that the wonder is that the Papal 
document, which is admitted to bear so close a resem- 
blance to the declarations of the two eminent statesmen, 
did not receive when it was published the response it 
deserved, seeing that implicit recognition is now accorded 
its political wisdom and supreme importance in the 
slightly modified form in which its main points have 
been reproduced. 

In connection with this official statement as to the 
Vatican’s attitude of impartiality, the following excerpt 
from an interview given to a correspondent of the New 

Marconi’s State. °tkK Times by Mr. William Mar- 

ment coni is very pertinent: 

Asked about the attitude of the Catholic Church, Marconi 

said he thought there was little to complain about. Some of 
the priests had preached against war and on the blessings of 
peace, but they were dealing with the subject in a general fash- 
ion and had no intention of aiding the Germans. As for the 
Vatican, he continued, it has been neutral and, just as President 
Wilson’s attitude in the days of American neutrality was mis- 
represented by some people, so has been the Pope’s. It is dif- 
ficult for those engaged in a great war to understand the attitude 
of those who insist upon neutrality. 
This statement is the more authoritative as Marconi, who 
has just returned from Italy, made it while discussing 
the general Italian situation and especially the reasons for 
the Italian collapse. On other points he spoke tentatively 
and with hesitancy, but on the question of the Vatican 
there was no hint of doubt in his words. His statement 
is in full agreement with those made by the eminent news- 
paper correspondent, Mr. Herbert Corey. 


Russia.—Dispatches dated Petrograd, February 3, 
announced the complete separation of Church and State. 
Through a decree issued by the Soviet and signed by 
Lenine, State support of the Ortho- 
dox Church is done away with and 
all ecclesiastical property is confis- 
cated. Religious societies, however, may continue to 
use the church property exclusively for religious serv- 
ices, though the title is vested in the State. According 
to other provisions of the new law, 


The Church 
“Taken Over” 


Religious freedom is guaranteed so long as religious societies 
do not interfere with social order, limit the rights of individuals, 
or hinder the republic. No religious scruples are to exempt per- 
sons from their duties as citizens. The religious oath is canceled 
and replaced by a promise. Marriage ceremonies and birth regis- 
trations are to be performed by the civil authorities. Religious 
teaching is abolished in State schools and in private schools with 
a similar curriculum. No State assistance will be given to any 
church, society or religious agent. No religious society will be 
permitted to own any property, but will merely be permitted to 
borrow it from the State for church services. 


The Bolshevist Commissioners of Public Charity, who 
now control ecclesiastical property, announce that it 
should be “used solely for the alleviation of the lot of 
the classes suffering most from exploitation by capitalist 
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society.” After March 1 the clergy will receive no 
salaries from the Government. Clergymen who wish to 
continue their functions will be employed by the Com- 
missioners of Public Charities “ on the collective demand 
of the congregations they serve. Ecclesiastical func- 
tions and ceremonies may be continued on condition that 
the clergy accept as private persons remuneration from 
the locality where they officiate.” 

As the All-Russian Congress of Workmen’s and 
Soldiers’ Delegates adjourned without adopting definite 
plans for the distribution of land, the problem is very 
pressing. On February 6 Premier 
Lenine addressed a large gathering 
of agitators who are to start for the 
provinces with the object of confiscating the property of 
not only the bourgeoisie, but of rich peasants as well. 


Economic and Socia 
Problems 


“ Pit ten poor peasants against every rich one” was the 
Premier’s order. He then said: 
External war is finished or is being finished now. Internal 


war begins, but not a war with arms. This is an economic war. 
The masses must take back what has been stolen from them. 
The rich, who have hidden their wealth, think the masses will 
pull them through. Somehow, we must uncover the hidden 
wealth or, otherwise, the Bolshevist Government is bankrupt. 
The republic needs 28,000,000,000 rubles annually. Its prospec- 
tive income is only 8,000,000,000 rubles. The hidden wealth must 
be uncovered and placed at the disposal of the Government. 

The scarcity of metal money, the increasing distrust 
of paper money and the appearance of many counterfeit 
bills make the economic situation graver still. Paper 
money to the amount of 18,000,000,000 rubles—the 
ruble’s value is about $0.50—has been issued, though 
only 1,633,000,000 rubles’ worth was in circulation be- 
fore the war, and the gold reserve is at present less than 
1,604,000,000 rubles. The Russian national debt is now 
estimated at 80,000,000,000 rubles, about half of which 
was contracted since the war began. 

According to dispatches received here February 8 riot- 
ing and plundering have broken out afresh in Petrograd; 
wine cellars, jewelry shops and clothing, food and drug 
stores are freely looted. Troops fired on the mobs and 
more than 100 people were killed, but the disorders were 
not suppressed. Bands of marauding soldiers enter 
private houses and hold up passersby and seize what 
they want, murdering those who resist. The number of 
the unemployed has grown so great that the Commis- 
sioner of Labor has organized public works to give some 
of them occupation, and food speculators’ hoards have 
been discovered and confiscated. 

Fighting has continued during the past week in differ- 
ent parts of Russia between the Bolsheviki and their op- 
ponents. A dispatch dated Stockholm, February 6, an- 
nounced that the commander of the Government forces 
in Finland had defeated the Red Guard at Uleaborg and 
taken the town which is full of Bolshevist military sup- 
plies. But the Red Guard were reported to be still hold- 
ing Helsingfors, where they were plundering and killing 
the people. 
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Pope, Peer and President 


GEORGE E. Roe 


NEW phase in war history having been opened by 
the armistice in Russia, the negotiations at Brest- 
Litovsk and the detailed exposition of purpose 

made on behalf of England by Mr. Lloyd George, the pre- 
ceding phase, to which the main contributors were Pope 
Benedict XV, Lord Lansdowne and President Wilson, 
passes into the diminishing perspective. What the Pope, 
the President and the ranking Whig Peer wrote was mat- 
ter of heated controversy two months ago, but now that 
new and different activities are afoot their earlier con- 
tributions become matters of record rather than of pres- 
ent influence, and it may be found not uninstructive, be- 
fore yet other events drive the period of August 17—-De- 
cember 4 still farther into the background, to note the 
relation of the three pronouncements to one another. It 
will be the work of the historian, later on, to examine 
what the relationship of any or all of them was to events 
which may follow. 

That there were differences in angle of approach and 
method of treatment goes without saying. The Pope’s 
main concern was for peace, which others would have to 
arrange. The President was busily engaged in prepar- 
ing the United States for effective participation in the 
business of war, upon which he had lately and reluctantly 
induced the country to embark. Lord Lansdowne spoke 
for those against whom, after more than three years of 
the agony, war-weariness could not be accounted a re- 
proach. The three could not be expected to say always 
the same things or only the same things. What will con- 
stitute for history the main interest in their conjunc- 
tion of effort is that they were in agreement about the 
main things, the great things, the things which have to 
do not with present antagonisms but with the better order- 
ing of the future of the world. With all three the initial 
impulse was very much the same. Not in December of 
1917 but in December of 1916, President Wilson had 
said: 

If the contest must continue to proceed towards undefined 
ends by slow attrition until one group or other of the bel- 
ligerents is exhausted; if million after million of human lives 
must continue to be offered up until on one side or the other 
there are no more to offer; if resentments must be kindled that 
can never cool, and despairs engendered from which there can 
be no recovery, hopes of peace and of the willing concert of 
free peoples will be rendered vain and idle. ° 
Eight months later Pope Benedict asks: “ Is this civilized 
world to be turned into a field of death, and is 
Europe, so glorious and flourishing, to rush, as carried 
by a universal folly, to the abyss and take a hand in its 
own suicide?” Again two months later, Lord Lansdowne 
writes of “ the most dreadful war the world has known,” 
in which “ the killed alone can be counted by the million,” 
and numbers himself with those “who look forward 


with horror to the prolongation of the war and who be- 
lieve that its wanton prolongation would be a crime 
differing only in degree from that of the criminals who 
provoked it.” 

In the same speech of December 18, 1916, President 
Wilson spoke of his interest in the war’s conclusion “ lest 
it should presently be too late to accomplish the greater 
things which lie beyond its conclusion.” What these 
“ greater things” are we need not go far to learn. The 
first is the desire that this war shall end without in- 
justice and the new peace begin without vindictive- 
ness; the second is that a partnership of peoples shall 
hereafter prescribe the bases on which the world’s con- 
cord shall be founded; the third is that means shall be 
invented and employed for the discipline of recalcitrants ; 
and the fourth is that the pathway of the sea shall be 
made equally safe and equally free to all nations, great as 
well as small. 

“The fundamental 
“must be that the material force of arms shall give way 
to the moral force of right.” ‘‘ We desire peace,” wrote 
President Wilson, “by the overcoming of evil, by the 
defeat once for all of the sinister forces that interrupt 
peace and render it impossible.” ‘To end the war hon- 
orably,” wrote Lord Lansdowne, “would be a great 
achievement; to prevent the same curse falling upon our 
children would be a greater achievement still. This is 
our avowed aim and the magnitude of the issue cannot 
For just as this war has been more 


point,” wrote Pope Benedict, 


be exaggerated. 
dreadful than any war in history, so, we may be sure, 
would the next war be even more dreadful than this.” 

How was this security to be obtained? As one 
measure designed for its realization, Lord Lansdowne 
mentions “an international pact under which ample op- 
portunities would be afforded for the settlement of in- 
ternational disputes by peaceful means.” President 
Wilson sees it as that “ partnership of nations which 
must henceforth guarantee the world’s peace.” The 
question of enforcement naturally arises. Lord Lans- 
downe assumes that an aggressor against ordered inter- 
national society could “be disciplined either by the 
pressure of superior naval and military strength or by 
the denial of commercial access and facilities.” Presi- 
dent Wilson mentions a case in which a recalcitrant 
nation “might not be admitted to free economic rela- 
tions.” Pope Benedict, premising the recognition of 
right before might, would proceed to 


A just agreement of all upon the simultaneous and _ recip- 
rocal decrease of armaments, according to rules and guarantees 
to be established, in the necessary and sufficient measure for the 
maintenance of public order in every State; then, taking the 
place of arms, the institution of arbitration, with its high paci- 
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fying function, according to rules to be drawn in concert and 
under sanction to be determined against any State which would 
decline either to refer international questions to arbitration or 
to accept its awards 

On the part of all three there is prevision that a new 
rule must be made for the highway of nations which we 
call the sea. There is variety in the treatment of this 
subject, also, but again, in the fundamental conception, 
a near approach to agreement. “ We are prepared,” 
writes Lord Lansdowne, “ when the war is over, to ex- 
amine, in concert with other Powers, the group of 
international problems, some of them of recent origin, 
which are connected with the question of ‘the freedom 
of the seas.’” This may be somewhat frigid with re- 
serve, but we must remember that the sea is a delicate 
subject in England. Pope Benedict is more expansive: 

Let every obstacle to ways of communication among peoples 
be removed by insuring, through rules to be also determined, the 
true freedom and community of the seas, which, on the one 
hand, would eliminate any causes of conflict, and, on the other 
hand, .would open to all new sources of prosperity and progress. 
President Wilson is very outspoken, for not only does 
he affirm and reaffirm that the pathways of the sea must 
be free, but that ‘“‘ There must be assured and unmolested 


access to these pathways, not only for the smaller nations ° 


but for the greater nations as well, including our pres- 
ent enemies as well as our present associates.” The 
President’s conception includes access to the sea as well 
as freedom upon it and he mentions Servia and Poland 
as entitled to have that access. 

In regard to these matters of high and permanent 
policy it is evident that Pope, President and Peer were 
in essential agreement. They were in agreement also 
about several material items of present policy, incident 
to the ending of this war and so entering upon the 
period of accomplishment lying “ beyond its conclusion.” 
About Belgium, about northern France, about the need 
of abandoning vindictiveness, about seeing “ justice done 


at every point and to every nation that the final settle- 
ment must affect our enemies as well as our friends” 
(President Wilson) they were also in substantial agree- 
ment. Into that phase of the subject, which forms the 
body of international pronouncements of the hour, there 
need be no present incursion. What may be said is that 
by their concurrence in the advocacy of great and per- 
manent policies President Wilson, Pope Benedict and 
Lord Lansdowne reinforced one another and not merely 
multiplied the effectiveness of their advocacy of after- 
war policies but increasingly, and at last immeasurably, 
strengthened the hands of those whose difficult business 
it is, or soon may be, to find the formulae which, when 
applied to the actual situation in the many quarters of 
the world which are disturbed by the war, will make it 
possible safely to begin the formulation of those new 
and permanent policies by which, it is hoped and is to be 
hoped, the future peace and ordered progress of the 
world may be assured. That task now rests with others, 
who seem, at times, to be rapidly eliminating what once 
appeared to be formidable difficulties and to be approach- 
ing reconciliation by reducing what were regarded as 
irreconcilable differences to the point where the dif- 
ferences may vanish. It was a great and a noble achieve- 
ment, this work of preparation by the President, the 
Pope and the British Peer, for which they will be held in 
honor when the history of the period comes to be writ- 
ten. And happily our President is foremost in this 
effort, for since the foregoing article was written he 
has spoken again, and has condensed his news into four- 
teen propositions, affirming, in the most emphatic way, 
the propositions already dealt with, placing them in the 
very front of his declaratf6ns. Many who have followed 
the subject closely were struck with the remarkable 
similarity between the President’s expressions in Janu- 
ary and those of the Pope in August. These declarations 
are in essential agreement. 


The Fourteenth Amendment and the Mass 


Paut L. BiakeE ty, S.J. 


ORE than once have I been reminded within 
M the last week that “no bone-dry law,” af- 
fecting the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, can 

long stand out against the Fourteenth Amendment. 
That Amendment, one of the first to put a check upon 
the powers of the States, provides, among other things 
of very high moment, that “ No State shall make or 
enforce any law which shall abridge the privileges or 
immunities of citizens of the United States.” I cannot 
speak as Portia did, but it seems to me that the Four- 
teenth Amendment is but a weak and beggarly protec- 
tion against State legislation, directly or indirectly, af- 
fecting the Holy Sacrifice. Is it my privilege or im- 
munity, as a citizen of the United States, to say Mass 


or to hear Mass, after the imperial State of New Hamp- 
shire, for instance, has proscribed the Papistical religion, 
establishing Calvinism as the official creed? If the peer- 
less Commonwealth of Kentucky enacts the penalty of 
death for all citizens, even Colonels, found with alco- 
holic liquor in their possession, may I, by reason of 
the Fourteenth Amendment, proceed with impunity to 
make, import, buy or sell, wine for sacramental pur- 
poses ? 

If we are going to rely on the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment to protect the Mass against ill-advised legislation, 
it would be well to define the precise scope and mean- 
ing of the Fourteenth Amendment. But we cannot. 
“T cannot say what construction the Federal Courts 
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may place upon this Amendment,” a legal authority 
wrote me recently, “ because I am not the son of a 
prophet, nor has the Almighty endowed me with the 
gift of divination. For all I know, they may construe 
it to mean that a man may not wear a pink shirt of a 
Sunday, or that he must do so.” In his “ Origin and 
Growth of the American Constitution,’ Hannis Taylor 
admits that in a given case, “it is gravely difficult” to 
determine when an act of a State destroys a right so 
fundamental, “that its loss may be said to ‘ deprive 
any person of life, liberty or property,’” or to abridge 
his “ privileges or immunities.” A large and distinct 
body of legal literature has sprung up, because of 
“ judge-made law ” in cases in which appeal was taken, 
under this Amendment. To mark out its precise limits 
is so difficult a task, comments Taylor, that “the Su- 
preme Court has persistently refused to undertake it,” 
and in place of a definition, “has discreetly substituted 
a working rule, best described in its own language ”: 

But apart from the imminent risk of a failure to give any defi- 
nition which would be at once perspicuous, comprehensive and 
satisfactory, there is wisdom, we think, in the ascertaining of the 
intent and application of such an important phrase in the Federal 
Constitution, by the gradual process of judicial inclusion and ex- 
clusion, as the cases presented for decision shall require, with 
the reasoning on which such decisions may be founded, (David- 
son vs. New Orleans, 96 U. S. 97, quoted by Taylor, p. 367.) 

This hesitancy in high places indicates the extreme 
unwisdom of relying for protection upon the Fourteenth 
Amendment. “ Present your differences, and we will 
judge, according to a standard admittedly difficult to 
apply.” In the case of the Holy Sacrifice, the rule 
shows the necessity of securing im local legislation the 
specific exception of wine for sacramental purposes. 
Privileges, rights and immunities are never presumed. 
They must always be proved. Should the State declare 
in precise terms that to hold alcoholic liquors for any 
purpose whatever is neither a privilege, a right, nor 
an immunity, but a plain violation of law, it is difficult 
to see a direct source of redress in the Fourteenth 
Amendment. True, the Supreme Court might inter- 
vene to save the Mass, but there is no plain guarantee 
anywhere in the Federal Constitution that it will, or 
can do this. In point of fact, many recent decisions of 
the Supreme Court confirm the right of the State to 
establish some exceedingly extreme forms of prohibi- 
tion. Of this a notable example is the ruling handed 
down on December 10, 1917, in the matter of Crane vs. 
Idaho. 

The defendant in the original jurisdiction, one Crane, 
had been arrested for having a bottle of whiskey in his 
possession, contrary to the law of the State of Idaho, 
providing that “It shall be unlawful for any person to 
import, ship, sell, transport, deliver, or receive, or have 
in his possession, any intoxicating liquors, except imi 
cases where a permit is allowed.” In default of permit 
and of bail, Crane was imprisoned, whereupon he sued 
for a writ of habeas corpus, basing his case on the Four- 
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teenth Amendment, which declares that “ No State shall 
make or enforce any law which shall abridge the 
privileges or immunities of citizens of the United 
States.” The Supreme Court of Idaho held that the 
statute was not made in violation or abridgment of 
these privileges or immunities, and the Supreme Court 
of the United States has concurred. 

It must now be regarded as settled, that on account of their 
well-known noxious qualities and the extraordinary evils shown 
by experience commonly to be consequent upon their use, a State 
has power absolutely to prohibit the manufacture, gift, purchase, 
sale or transportation of intoxicating liquors within its borders, 
without violating the guarantees of the Fourteenth Amendment. 

As the State has the power above indicated to prohibit, it may 
adopt such measures as are reasonably appropriate, or needful, to 
render the exercise of that power effective, and, considering the 
notorious difficulties always attendant upon efforts to suppress 
traffic in liquors, we are unable to say that the challenged inhibi- 
tion of their possession was arbitrary, and unreasonable, or with- 
out proper relation to the legitimate legislative purpose. 

We further think it clearly follows from our numerous de- 
cisions upholding prohibition legislation, that the right to hold 
intoxicating liquors for personal use is not one of the funda- 
mental privileges of a citizen of the United States, which no State 
may abridge. A contrary view would be incompatible with the 
undoubted power [of the State] to prevent the manufacture, gift, 
sale, purchase or transportation of such articles—the only feasible 
ways of getting them. 


Therefore, the State may not only forbid a citizen of 
the United States to manufacture, sell, transport, or re- 
ceive as a gift, alcoholic liquors, but it may forbid him 
even to retain them in his possession; and if he violates 
this prohibition, the Fourteenth Amendment will afford 
him no relief. 

But may a State extend this prohibition to genuine 
wine intended solely for sacramental purposes, without 
violating the Amendment? 

I venture to affirm that it may. To proclaim with 
vigor and indignation that to offer the Holy Sacrifice 
or to hear Mass is a privilege or immunity “ guaranteed 
by the Constitution of the United States” is too easy 
a solution of a serious difficulty. Besides, no such guar- 
antee is to be found. It is better to state the case in 
this form: “Is it a privilege or immunity of any citizen 
of the United States to practise his religion in a manner 
which violates the law of the land?” Thus stated, the 
controversy assumes a vitally different aspect. The an- 
swer must be that in law no citizen enjoys any such 
privilege or immunity. If, as far as the Federal Consti- 
tution is concerned, any State may establish one religion 
and proscribe all others, I do not see what redress can 
be sought in that instrument, should a State make the 
use of wine even for the Holy Sacrifice a violation of 
the law. Certainly, the Fourteenth Amendment gives 
me no privilege or immunity to be a Hard Shell Baptist 
in Boston, or an unconsidered Papist in North Carolina. 
The State Constitutions may do this, but that is not the 
question. Hence, if a “ bone-dry law ” in any State does 
away with the Mass by forbidding the manufacture, 
sale, importation or retention of altar wine, there is no 
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redress whatever, so far as I can see, in the Fourteenth 
Amendment. True, in this case, I should violate the 
law with an easy conscience and all the pleasure in the 
world, but it might be very difficult for me to violate 
it successfully, and if I were caught I should have to 
pay the piper just as did our forefathers in the bloody 
days of the glorious Virgin Queen. 

One thing is certain: I should have no defense at law. 
In Reynolds vs. United States (98 U. S. 145), the Su- 
preme Court of the United States ruled that religious 
belief could not be accepted as justification of an overt 
act, made criminal by the law of the land. A Christian 
Scientist, like any other “ Sectary,’ may profess what 
creed: seems best to him, but if his child is run down by 
an automobile, and he allows it to die without medical 
attention, he may not offer his conscientious belief as 
defense in a criminal action. No religious body, it has 
been ruled, will be allowed by the Courts “to set up its 
religious belief as a defense to a criminal action by the 
State.” (Zollner, “ American Civil Church Law,” p. 19, 
where direct citations may be found.) “In defining 
forbidden acts, the law punishes blasphemers, 
Mormons, fortune-tellers, Christian Scientists, members 
of the Salvation Army, and others, though the acts 
which have brought them into conflict with the law 
have been performed with a religious motive.” (Zollner, 
p. 37.) Therefore, as in a State absolutely “ bone-dry,” 
the contention of the Church, requiring genuine wine 
for the Holy Sacrifice, would necessarily conflict with 
the law of the State, the Courts would perforce sustain 
the State against the Church. In the eyes of the law, 
all religions are equal, and since no religious practice 
in violation of the law can be tolerated, no exception 
could be made in favor of the Mass. 

The remedy against this serious inconvenience is to 
avoid the conflict. On appeal, the Supreme Court of 
the United States might, under some broad construc- 
tion, protect the Mass, and again it might not. We can- 
not afford to take the risk. An exception in favor of 
wine for sacramental purposes has been inserted into 
a majority of the prohibition laws, but if, even with 
this exemption, difficulties intervene, some of us will 
gladly go to jail, or, as our fathers did, offer the Adorable 
Sacrifice in huts and caverns. The Mass is vital, for 
where there is no vision of the Saving Host lifted up 
for the sins of the world, the people perish. 


Religion’s Appeal to Pragmatism 
J. D. Tresits 


VERY religion must, consciously or unconsciously, 
gravitate toward some philosophy. The more 
strongly a religion appeals to reason, so much the 
stronger does its gravitation toward a rational philosophy 
become. And conversely, whenever a theological system 
takes its stand upon grounds which are either irrational 
or non-rational, its philosophy is invariably seen to be 





founded upon sentiments and impressions. The rational 
element is distrusted if not wholly discarded. 

Thus the exponents of the New Theology are tireless in 
their efforts to drive home the thought that religion can 
never rest itself upon a basis of metaphysics. They are 
at one with the spirit of the age in their dislike of all that 
savors of the abstract. It is true that their speculations 
lack both the depth and penetration which are always 
associated with the great masters of metaphysical science, 
and it is equally true that they not infrequently confuse 
what the great masters of metaphysics never did: a proc- 
ess of thought, with the power to realize it. Yet it is 
easy to see that with them the power of realization counts 
for all, and the thought process for little or nothing. Un- 
derstanding this, it becomes perfectly intelligible how, in 
their system, the sentiments become endowed with an 
authority and a force which a purely logical demonstra- 
tion would wholly lack. 

This appeal, however, to the feelings, which, in last 
analysis, is simply a form of intellectual jugglery by 
which any favorable impression is made to appear as 
though endowed with some sort of authority, is mani- 
festly impossible as a foundation for religion. It is in 
order to escape from its patent absurdities while avoid- 
ing at the same time the uncomfortable consequences of 
metaphysics, that the thinkers of the New Theology have 
reached out to another system, which is considered to 
have the distinctly twentieth-century merit of aiming 
above all else at the practical and the workable. There is 
little room, in this system, for what cannot be directly 
and immediately applied. To have value, an idea or a 
theory “ must work,” and its ability to work is at once the 
measure and scope of its value. Thus, the idea of God is 
valuable, and is to be received, simply because it works 
well. Nations and individuals alike do better with than 
without it. Subtract it and you may have the excesses of 
the French Revolution. Restore it and you lay, at least, 
the foundation of order. So with the existence of the 
material universe, the immortality of the soul, the free- 
dom of the will. They are to be accepted only because 
they make for mental and moral efficiency. But the ra- 
tional demonstration of them amounts to nothing. 

Now the objections to this wholesale surrender of the 
reason, whether to the impressionist or the pragmatist, 
are so many and so overpowering that it is hardly neces- 
sary seriously to consider them. It is evident enough 
that once an idea is rationally proved to be true that it 
must surely work. To canvass first its ability to work 
and then to argue its truth therefrom is simply to invert 
the rational process, and while it is quite conceivable that 
this may satisfy those whom the New Theology satisfies, 
it * absolutely inconceivable that it should ever satisfy 
those who are conservative enough to think with the 


‘faculties given them for thought. 


The main interest, however, in this curious grasping by 
a decadent theological system of the straw of pragma- 
tism, lies not so much in itself as in the manner in which 
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it is applied. This has not as yet been made quite clear; 
but if there is one fact which is clear it is that the entire 
method of pragmatism is essentially retrospective. His- 
tory is the only field to which it may appeal for proofs. 
If, then, it is to be invoked to lay the philosophical 
foundations for Protestantism, it is with the history of 
Protestantism that it is chiefly concerned. To construe 
that history into a demonstration that Protestantism has 
worked is its task; while a failure so to do would be 
nothing less than to brand the Reformation’s entire 
theory as a colossal error. 

Now any consideration of the manner in which a re- 
ligion works, is really a consideration of its effects; and 
the effects of any religion can be viewed from two quite 
different angles. The first has regard to those which are 
directly proper to it, such as, for example, the elevation 
of personal morality. Thus the difference between the 
morals of, let us say, St. Francis of Assisi and those of 
the most highly developed product of paganism, is a clear 
illustration of the working out of the Catholic system in 
the matter of transforming character. It is true that this 
difference can never be fully understood by any philoso- 
phy dealing wholly with externals; but it is still evident, 
even if in a superficial sense, and valid as far as it is 
evident. 

The second has regard to what might be called the col- 
lateral effects of religion. And if we continue to use the 
Catholic Church as our illustration, we shall find many of 
these in the impress which she has left upon the civiliza- 
tion which she did so much to form. They are the com- 
mon property alike of those who accept and those who 
reject her teaching. Had she done nothing but furnish 
the motive for one Gothic cathedral; had her sole be- 
quest to us been the stained-glass window, Gregorian 
music, or the medieval Latin hymn, she would still have 
had civilization in her debt. But this is only part. Not 
only has she succeeded in so sanctifying the senses as to 
invest color and form and sound with a meaning and dig- 
nity never before conceived; but she has also succeeded 
in imparting to her most common functions and her most 
ordinary ministrations a charm which no other religion 
has ever approached. To this Protestants and unbeliev- 
ers have borne most ample witness; and even more con- 
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vincing testimony is to be found in the inspiration which 
today she lends to every branch of esthetics, and the zeal 
with which her worship is increasingly imitated. 

This, then, is what we mean when we speak of a re- 
ligious system as “ working well.” And the more clearly 
we understand it, so much more puzzling becomes the 
question as to the manner in which the thinkers of the 
New Theology propose to apply the test of pragmatism 
to their own religious past. The light which modern re- 
search has thrown upon the last four centuries of Protes- 
tantism is, to say the least, not particularly in its favor. 
What was taught, and seriously believed, a generation 
ago, to have been a step from intellectual bondage to 
spiritual freedom is found to be, in reality, a step from 
the truest form of rationalism to the most illogical of 
absurdities. What was then considered theological 
emancipation is now known to be a curious though not a 
specially profound psychological error. The supposed 
connection between the Reformation and material prog- 
ress, is really its connection with economic retrogression ; 
while as far as any contribution to morals is concerned, 
the result is precisely what was to be expected from a 
system which began with a confusion of faculties and has 
ended with an abandonment of reason. Complacency, 
the fruit of an almost impious assurance, has been made 
at once the reward of virtue and the measure of sanctity, 
with the inevitable result that natural pleasures have been 
viewed with suspicion, and serious sins considered as 
trivialities. The most extreme and irrational Sabbata- 
rianism has failed to exclude a practical acquiescence in 
the evils of divorce and contraception. 

And the interesting question remains, as to just what 
sort of foundation, in the light of modern research, it 
will be possible for the pragmatist to erect upon which 
the structure of the New Theology may safely stand. 
That it may be an easy matter to satisfy the New Theo- 
logians is more than probable. They have often demon- 
strated how little it really does take to satisfy them. But 
it is easy to foresee that any attempt to justify, to thinking 
men, the theology of Protestantism by its history, will 
require a degree of subtlety in comparison with which 
the pages of St. Thomas Aquinas will appear as simple 
as a child’s story-book. 


The Story of Yucatan Sisal 


Eser Cote ByAm 


N a modest corner of the financial page of the 
Chicago Tribune of January 8, 1918, appeared the 
following: 

Hoover to Rule Binder-Twine; Price to Go Higher. Wash- 
ington, D. C., January 7th (special)—Food Administrator 
Hoover announced today that the Government will control the 
binder-twine output, of the country during the 1918 season, but 
the price will be higher. Voluntary agreements also have been 
entered into between the binder-twine manufacturers and the 


food administration, centralizing the buying and eliminating 
competition. 


It is possible that some of those who read the financial 
news may have seen this dispatch. It is more than 
probable, however, that out of 100,000 who may have 
read it, not one gave it serious attention or sensed what 
it really means. To expose the true significance of this 
apparently harmless and uninteresting notice, it is neces- 
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sary to refer to some events of the recent past which, 
taken separately, are as the scattered parts of a puzzle, 
but when arranged in their proper order present a 
picture too sinister to be ignored by honest men. 

Binder-twine is an all-necessary item in the American 
wheat-harvest. It is made from henequen, commonly 
known as sisal hemp, grown in the State of Yucatan. 
This brings us to Mexico, for Yucatan is one of its 
twenty-seven States. 

In 1910 the aged Czar Diaz was compelled to abandon 
his throne from which he had ably governed for over 
thirty years to the great material betterment of the 
masses Of Mexico. The revolutionary elements re- 
sponsible for his overthrow were recruited largely from 
the vagabonds and criminals of the population, led by 
self-seeking politicians and fanatical idealists. Suc- 
cesses gave time for sober second thought which served 
to moderate a few of the leaders who opposed in a 
measure the more radical demands of the rabble seeking 
to rob and destroy. This endured, however, for but a 
few months, and soon the radicals began to gain the 
upper hand. As the demands of the radicals were incom- 
patible with civilization there came the reaction with its 
Decena Tragica of February, 1913. 

Some few well-meaning Mexicans, misled by menda- 
cious propaganda, welcomed Madero as a leader promis- 
ing progress, but those who lived soon came to repent 
bitterly their misplaced sympathy. The masses wel- 
comed the change just because it was a change, nothing 
more. Yet, with all their sympathy and love of change, 
there were few to raise a hand to help Madero in the be- 
ginning and fewer still to aid him at the end. 

As already stated, Madero was compelled to depend 
for the rank and file of his forces upon the vagabonds 
and criminals, and for leaders on men like Villa, an 
illiterate cattle-thief and murderer. With the fall of 
Madero, itself but an incident, there came the rise of 
Huerta, which was but another incident; both events 
being but the resultants of a long procession of causes 
and effects reaching back a hundred years. Mexico, 
however, breathed a sigh of relief, and, with a pro- 
phetic glance of apprehension toward the north, pre- 
pared to resume work and repair the damage already 
done. 

The elements behind Madero had been composed of 
extreme radicals, a Socialistic-Bolshevist-I. W. W. com- 
bination, demanding the confiscation and division of all 
property. As Madero failed to confiscate and divide, 
they prepared to fight him, but in this program they were 
anticipated by the reaction. Discontented and discour- 
aged, the few radical leaders retired to the northern 
deserts, where they cast about for means to make their 
peace with a government that promised protection to 
life and property and respect for law. 

The principal figures soon materialized as Carranza 
and Villa, in whose company there appeared informal 
personal representatives of Mr. Wilson and Mr. Bryan, 
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respectively. From discouragement over failure to obtain 
peace the radicals suddenly assumed an attitude of mili- 
tant defiance which was soon translated into active hos- 
tility as arms and ammunition began to flow in a steady 
stream across the border, in spite of the embargo. 

A whisper from the north completely altered the ‘face 
of affairs, and, from a dawning peace, the unfortunate 
Mexicans were again thrust back into a night of mili- 
tant Socialism. Success, however, failed to crown the 
efforts of the radicals. About the best they were able 
to accomplish was to ravish and destroy, in which ac- 
tivity they gave special attention to outraging Sisters, 
killing or exiling priests and destroying church property 
in their excess of Socialistic zeal. 

Just as it became apparent that the Mexicans were 
about to again triumph over the Socialist-Bolshevist- 
I. W. W. vandals, the Vera Cruz occupation took place, 
for the finally admitted reason of driving Huerta out. 
Among the radicals sharing in this triumph was a fellow 
named Alvarado, an extreme Socialist of the true 
I. W. W.-Bolshevist brand. As was to have been ex- 
pected, this I. W. W.-Bolshevist-Socialist victory estab- 
lished in Mexico the most intolerable tyranny imaginable. 
But that is another story. In the succession of special 
envoys sent to Mexico was one John Lind who exercised 
no restraint in expressing his opinions in favor of Car- 
ranza and Villa and against the respectable people of 
Mexico, especially the clergy. This Swedish “ diplo- 
mat ” almost outdid his natal land in favoring the enemies 
of civilization and decency. ' 

Having introduced the several characters referred to, 
including Carranza, Alvarado and John Lind, and, hav- 
ing sketched the principal events necessary to the story, 
we shall now pass over to Yucatan where they grow the 
hemp from which is made the binding twine of commerce. 
Some of the hemp growers of Yucatan, like many 
farmers elsewhere upon the planet, knew not what it 
cost to produce their harvests, and some of them did, but, 
as a result of individual marketing, the price fluctuated in 
a most discouraging manner. Eventually an association 
was formed to market the hemp collectively, much as the 
apple- and orange-growers of the United States handle 
their crops. This steadied prices and held them at a 
reasonable figure, fair to all parties. 

With the triumph of Carranza, affairs in Yucatan 
were taken in hand by Alvarado who was appointed 
Governor of that State by Carranza. As Alvarado’s 
mission was one for revenue only he quickly discovered 
the hemp-growers’ association, and he lost no time in re- 
placing the board of directors with creatures of his own. 
The details of Alvarado’s administration in Yucatan and 
of the manner in which he got control of the hemp- 
harvest are horrifying, as well as instructive, but are too 
long to be discussed here, though it may be mentioned 
incidentally that in the process he practically compelled 
the cessation of ali religious observances by the simple 
expedient of exiling all the priests and turning the 


























churches into warehouses for his personal enterprises, 
and he did not stop at murder to accomplish his purpose. 

By such intimidation he compelled the planters to de- 
liver to him all their hemp for which he paid them in 
paper from his own printing press, and, at that, gave 
barely sufficient paper to meet the labor charges. As he 
controls the railroads and the ports, any resistance means 
ruin, if not assassination. Having purchased his hemp 
with waste paper, Mr. Alvarado sells it to the manufac- 
turers of binding twine at a constantly increasing rate, 
for practically the only source of supply is surrounded 
by his bayonets. 

Mr. Alvarado buys corn in the United States and 
sells it to the native for the paper money received for 
labor ; the practical result being that Alvarado gets his 
hemp for the actual cost of feeding and clothing those 
engaged in its production. Indeed, there are those who 
claim he does not attain even that figure. To handle 
the disposal of the hemp in the United States there 
is an organization in which, according to well-founded 
reports, the son of Mr. John Lind holds, or held, a con- 
spicuous position. 

The costs of producing, manufacturing and market- 
ing hemp have been discussed before in these columns. 
Suffice to say, the price at the source is today several 
times what it need be. This is so for reasons which the 
perspicacious reader will at once divine. Mr. Hoover 
announces that “the price will be higher,” and then, as 
a reason for the same, he remarks “ Voluntary agree- 
ments also have been entered into between the binding- 
twine manufacturers and the Food Administration cen- 
tralizing the buying and eliminating competition.” This 
bit of news seems to make it appear that the manufac- 
turer is to blame. The truth is that the difference be- 
tween the cost of the hemp and the price of the twine 
leaves but a small margin for the manufacturer. Mr. 
Alvarado and his aids are the real beneficiaries to the 
extent of a possible fifty to sixty million good American 
dollars. 

Had it not been for the Socialist-Bolshevist-I. W. W. 
triumph of Carranza and Alvarado, Mexico today would 
be at peace, its people at work for good wages and pros- 
perous, and the oil of the North, the rubber, sugar and 
bananas of the South, and the hemp of Yucatan would 
all be flowing in a steady stream toward America and 
her allies. “ Politics makes strange bedfellows,” and 
the strangest of these is Alvarado, who, the reader will 
remember, issued the proclamation, that keynote of the 
Carranza revolution, saying: ‘‘ Let us remember that 
religion is ignorance and that, as the revolution triumphs, 
God goes down!” 


Good Friday Observance 
STANISLAUS RILEY 
ENT is now approaching and its proximity arouses in each 


of us a natural impulse to pause and gaze back, if only for 
a few brief moments, along the traversed road. This backward 
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gaze will tell us what we already know, that all is not well with 
the world—and the cause of the ailment is apostasy from God. 
What is the remedy? A return to God. To hasten, if only by 
ever so little, the consummation of this return must be the ambi- 
tion of every Christian worthy of the name. As a means most 
admirably suited for accomplishing this desire there is submitted 
to the Catholics of every community the “ Reverent Observance 
of Good Friday Movement,” which, having its inception in San 
Francisco in the year 1910, has spread throughout the entire 
State of California and even to British Columbia and the Ha- 
waiian Islands. 

Its object is to bring about, so far as is practicable, the cessa- 
tion of secular business on Good Friday between the hours of 
twelve o’clock noon and three o’clock in the afternoon and to 
gather together the people at the foot of the Cross, to watch not 
one hour but three. The work is conducted by a committee com- 
prised for the most part of Catholic lay-people, men and women, 
some representing the various organizations, fraternal and paro- 
chial, others representing no society. Always there have been 
as members of the committee priests whose labors have been 
untiring and whose counsel has been indispensable. But more 
important yet has been the support of the Archbishop. He has 
kept in constant touch with the movement, personally, and 
through priests whom he has delegated to represent him on the 
committee. 

The committee mails to the places of business throughout the 
city a circular letter explaining the purpose of the movement and 
requesting employers to cooperate by closing their places of busi- 
ness during the three hours, or, if this be not feasible for any 
reason, by granting employees the privilege of absenting them- 
selves from work to attend the devotional exercises held in the 
churches. In the residential districts a personal canvass of the 
business-places is made. The Mayor, pursuant to a resolution of 
the Board of Supervisors, issues a proclamation directing depart- 
ment-heads to extend this privilege to the municipal employees, 
and the fixing of the spring vacation to include Holy Week 
leaves free the teachers and the public-school children. Appeals 
are made to our Catholic people through the Catholic press, the 
Catholic organizations and from the altar to Catholic employers 
that they set a good example by closing; to Catholic employees 
that they ask to be excused for the declared purpose of attending 
the church exercises; to our people in general that they refrain 
during the three hours from making any purchases or transacting 
any business. To those employers who are willing to close there 
are furnished display cards reading, “ This place of business will 
be closed on Good Friday (giving the date) from 12 o’clock noon 
to3 p.m.” These are displayed for at least a week prior to Good 
Friday that their patrons may have timely notice. Thousands of 
these cards are printed and distributed annually, yet the need is 
never fully supplied. 

Early there was presented for solution the problem: If the time 
be granted will it be used for religious purposes or devoted to 
pleasure or worse? This meant that places of amusement had to 
be looked to. One member of the committee, a priest, working 
almost single-handed, has succeeded in inducing the theaters and 
most of the motion-picture houses to “ hold” their curtains until 
three o’clock, and in persuading most of the saloons to close. 
Those down-town saloons which, because of their custom of 
serving a mid-day meal, have something of the status of restau- 
rants, close from one to three. 

Each of the thirty-five pastors determines for himself what 
form of devotions will be held in his church. The services range 
from the familiar discourses on the “Seven Last Words,” to 
readings of the comparative accounts of the Passion. Some of 
the pastors, especially in the down-town churches, disregarding 
the hardship to themselves, begin their exercises with the Mass 
of the Pre-Sanctified. 

These devotions for the three hours are not intended nor do 
they operate to supersede the regular morning service. They 
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merely supplement it. They have an appeal particularly their 
own. There is a significance to these hours that does not attach 
to any other part of the day, for they are the very hours of the 
dear Christ’s Agony. Of the tragic events which these hours 
record, vast numbers of Christians, even, have but a vague idea 
and to a great body of non-Christians they are perhaps quite un- 
known. That the world enters upon its accustomed round of 
business during the morning hours with nothing to mark the day 
from 300 other business days and at the stroke of twelve stops 
short not to resume until three o’clock, puts an incalculable em- 
phasis upon these momentous steps in the process of our Re- 
demption not only for ourselves but perhaps even more so for 
those not of the household of the Faith. The most callous of 
men must be brought to ask: Why this hush? and for many the 
answer to this question will be their first tidings of the conquest 
of the Galilean. 

Some in their zeal would have made Good Friday a legal holi- 
day. But wiser counselors advised against this. In the first 
place, it was thought not fair to our Jewish brethren to impose 
upon them a distinctly Christian holiday, especially one which 
would stress the passing of the Old Dispensation and the coming 
of the New. This attitude has been appreciated by the Jewish 
people, for Jewish employers have been most gracious in accord- 
ing their Christian employees opportunity to attend the services. 
Again, experience teaches us that none of the existent holidays is 
observed in the spirit of its institution, and there is every ground 
for fearing that the awful sacredness of the day would not pre- 
serve it from desecration. Finally, such a course would seem to 
take away something of the very essence of the movement that 
it be at all times voluntary and free from even the appearance of 
coercion. 

It is the ambition of the San Francisco committee to introduce 
this movement this year into every community in the United 
States which has sufficient Catholic strength to support a resident 
pastor. The labor required is light and the draft made upon any 
one’s time is trifling. Given four or five earnest Catholics of 
resolution and zeal; given the approval of the Ordinary of the 
diocese, without which, of course, the movement should not be 
attempted; given a willingness on the part of a few Catholic men 
and women to devote, say, an hour a week from now until Holy 
Week to the work of this movement, and the problem of its suc- 
cessful introduction is solved. The start may be modest, but the 
growth will be great and sure. 

This year of all years should evoke the greatest zeal for this 
work. We have said that the ailment of the world can be cured 
only by a return to God. Last Good Friday marked the entry of 
our country into this terrible world-war. Possibly it is the scourge 
that is being laid across our backs to bring us to our knees be- 
fore the God whom we have neglected and perhaps despised. 
Is it too much to ask the Catholics of the United States that they 
do their part in leading their countrymen to the foot of the Cross 
where the agonized Redeemer is suffering torments? If 
they will undertake this nobly and generously perhaps the lash 
will be lifted from us and the hand that is wielding it be stayed. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters, as a rule, should not exceed six-hundred words. 


Prohibition and the Mass 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I see that the Constitution of the United States has broken out 
again in America. K. R. of St. Mary’s, Kansas, lays down the 
proposition that, since the First Constitutional Amendment pro- 
hibits Congress from making any law establishing a religion or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof, religious liberty is ipso 
facto, a right or a privilege of every citizen of the United States. 
He follows with the Fourteenth Amendment which declares that 
no State shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge the 
privileges or immunities of citizens of the United States. K. R. 
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then deduces that, because the State of Oklahoma “makes and 
enforces ” a law which abridges “ certain rights” of citizens with 
reference to the exercise of religion, “citizens of the United 
States have no rights, except such as are positively and specifically 
conferred on them by the United States Constitution.” 

Both the major and the minor premises are wrong, nor could 
the conclusion be drawn from the premises even were they sound. 
The Federal Constitution “confers no rights on citizens.” It is 
simply and finally a written instrument, wherein the States have 
conferred certain powers upon the Federal Government and have 
defined their exercise. It is an instrument “between the States.” 
All powers not conferred upon the Federal Government by this 
Constitution are reserved to the States respectively or to the 
people. The people of the several States derive none of their 
powers from the Federal Constitution. Both the Federal and the 
State Governments ultimately derive their powers from the peo- 
ple; the Federal Government indirectly through the States and 
the States directly from the people. The First Amendment is a 
prohibition on powers of Congress, placed there by the jealousy 
of the States against the possible misconstruction of the powers 
delegated to Congress in the body of the instrument. The States 
are free to establish any religion or to prohibit the exercise of 
any religion. This does not mean that they will do it, or can do 
it, unless the people of the State so ordain. It is therefore “up 
to”’ the people to look less to the Federal Government, and more 
to their own State Government, for proper laws. The Fourteenth 
Amendment does not restrain the States in this respect. This 
proposition is no longer open to argument, for the courts have 
decided that the Fourteenth Amendment does not so restrain the 
States. 

In one breath K. R. endeavors to vest in the Federal Govern- 
ment the right to regulate the exercise of religion in the several 
States and in the next, criticizes the Mississippi legislature for 
investing the Federal Government with power to prohibit the 
manufacture and sale of liquor. The mere fact that power is 
vested in the Federal Government is no guarantee either that such 
a delegation of power is proper, or that it will be properly exer- 
cised. Let the people assume more power to themselves in their 
State Governments, rather than give away power to a centralized 
government at Washington. 


Covington, Ky. S. L. B. 


Where Were the Catholic Books? 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

A friend of mine, a non-Catholic, wanted to buy a book at 
Christmas time for a Catholic friend of his. Not knowing about 
the Catholic book-stores, he went instead to what is perhaps the 
best-known book-shop on Fifth Avenue. This shop is noted for 
the convenient way in which books of various kinds are grouped 
together on shelves and counters, so that the customer may 
browse and pick and choose; here, a department for poetry; 
there, a section for the latest books; yonder, the counters heaped 
with new fiction, and so forth and so on. There were, for fur- 
ther example, at least three huge counters stacked high with 
“occult” and “ New Thought” stuff. But there was not a single 
shelf devoted to Catholic literature. My friend asked a clerk to 
help him pick out a Catholic book, and at last one was found. 
Since then, I’ve looked about in the same shop and I found none 
of the works of such authors as Robert Hugh Benson, Hilaire 
Belloc, Paul Claudel, Joris Karl Huysmans, Father Martindale, 
Canon Sheehan or Johannes Jorgensen, to mention at random 
only a few characteristic Catholic authors of works of a non- 
theological type. Scores more could, of course, be named. Does 
not this experience suggest another field for the apostolate of the 
press? Is there, can there be, no society or organization which 
could see to it that lists of typical Catholic literature were sup- 
plied to book-shops, so that they might carry in stock a repre- 




















sentative selection of Catholic books? I think that many a truth- 
thirsty soul, searching these shops for books that might help 
them, would often choose a Catholic book rather than one of the 
meretricious “ occult” or “ New Thought” things, if some of the 
big book-shops were shown the practical wisdom of paying atten- 
tion to this matter. 


New York. MICHAEL WILLIAMS. 


A Catholic Paper 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

At the present moment, when the Catholic manhood of Amer- 
ica and the ladies of the parishes of the U. S. A. are showing 
what enthusiasm and cooperation can accomplish in the K. of C. 
war fund, it seems to me that the time is opportune for a similar 
effort in behalf of the Prince of Peace. Nothing is more self- 
evident today than the crying need of a good daily press. It is 
the hour when the Divine complaint, “ With desolation is all the 
land laid desolate because there is not in it any one who thinketh 
in his heart,” is being manifested to the eyes of men. You and I 
and every true intelligent Catholic know that there can be no 
true peace, but “the peace of justice,” and that this “ peace of 
justice’ cannot come from swords or material wealth, but only 
from the word of God and the Cross of Christ. 


The wonderful success which the K. of C. and their friends 
have made of the War Fund Campa‘¢n shows the feasibility of a 
similar campaign waged to give men the “food of the soul” 
through a great Catholic daily press. I know full well that this 
question will appear to many as entirely inopportune and unim- 
portant in the present condition of the country, the high cost of 
paper and printers’ ink and the hundred and one other obstacles 
that stand up to bar the way of him who would work for God. 
Obstacles, however, have never been but an incentive to greater 
effort and final success when the worker is sincere and confident 
of the worth of his cause. We Catholics know how great is the 
need of a genuine Catholic daily paper. Our Catholic men have 
little time, in the stress and bustle of American life, to think of 
their one essential duty. They are rushing through life with but 
one thought uppermost, to get on. The ordinary man rushes 
from bed, through breakfast to the street or the street-car, grabs 
his morning paper, dives through work and dinner and work, 
into the evening paper; and never, in all his reading, is there a 
hint to remind him of his duty to Christ who gives him all he is, 
and has, and hopes to be here and hereafter, You, better than I, 
know the aggregate of Catholic members in the various Catholic 
societies of America. If the proper amount of enthusiasm was 
instilled into the various living links of these chains of Catholic 
citizens, and if the true leader arose to point the way, these idle 
Mondays could be made the most memorable days in all the his- 
tory of our country. During those ten days the masters and the 
men, the employers and the employees of thousands of factories 
and business establishments will be in search of some way in 
which to spend their enforced leisure time. Let us, in God’s 
name, grasp these Mondays and have our Catholic societies use 
them in the interests of that peace which the world needs and 
which “the world does not understand.” If every member of 
the different Catholic societies gave a paid-up subscription of, 
say, three dollars, we would by the end of the Mondays have the 
$3,000,000 or $4,000,000 needed to start the primal paper of 
America. We could start in on the Hearst chain-plan with a 
certain amount of syndicated matter, say three or four pages, 
common to all the links of the chain, no matter from what city 
or town it was issued. 

This syndicate matter, the back-bone of the Santa Maria, or 
whatever you might call the paper, could be secured from the 
“Catholic Encyclopedia” and the vast storehouse of the Catholic 
literature of the ages, from the special articles of the gifted 
members of the various Catholic societies, and thus a real Cath- 
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olic poor man’s library would be placed in the hands of the 
people. The three-dollar subscription price might be taken with 
the understanding that any surplus that remained over and above 
the actual expenses of the working of the chain of papers would 
be carried forward, credited to the individual subscriber as pay- 
ment or part-payment for the next year, or it might be used as 
his individual share in the corporation. This would give each 
an individual interest in the success of the paper and a chance of 
becoming investors, shareholders in a holy corporation that 
would grow with the years, Besides the subscription means of 
raising the money, many men and women would invest their dol- 
lars, their hundreds and their thousands in the enterprise. New 
printing plants would not be needed and old ones would be easily 
acquired, for, according to “ Ayer’s Newspaper Directory,” 300 
weeklies, semi-weeklies and tri-weeklies have ceased publication 
during the past three years and, since January, 1917, seventy-six 
dailies have passed into oblivion. These plants could be utilized 
in the smaller cities and towns and the most that would be 
needed would be great plants for the big cities like New York, 
Boston, Baltimore, Washington, Buffalo and Los Angeles, with 
other addenda wisdom would dictate. The impending struggle, a 
post-bellum issue, between atheism and Catholic Faith is evident 
to any thinking man. In order to bring peace out of the chaos 
that will follow the war we need a medium to interpret ourselves 
to ourselves and give to the people of America “the food of the 
soul” that cannot be given them in a better or more effective 
manner than through a well-organized press. You have but to 
look upon the demoralization of Europe to see that human 
nature will need a strong food when this struggle is done. Who 
can supply that food save she alorte that has been the conserv- 
ator, purifier and defender of the best that is in us since the 
Santa Maria first touched this New World’s soil. 

Therefore, I would humbly suggest that you give this idea to 
your readers and have them think on it during the coming week, 
that we may bring from the Mondays that will remain the glory 
of a great Catholic daily—a Santa Maria sailing the seas of 
troubled thought, illuminating the stormy waves of feeling and 
pointing the way to the true haven whence peace comes and in 
which alone true peace can be found. 


Niagara Falls. P. A. SHARKEY. 


Catholic “ Boys’ Own Annual” 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have before me a large “ Boys Illustrated Annual’”’ published 
by Sampson, Low, Marston & Co., London, Eng. As every one 
who has seen such works knows they contain a vast amount of 
literature suitable to the boy. Besides tales of adventure and 
stories of college life, so pleasing to the average lad, of which 
there are many, biographical sketches, anecdotes, stories of inven- 
tions and inventors, descriptions of persons, places, animals, 
plants, short histories of countries, governments, peoples and 
races, of their customs and habits; narratives of travel, character 
and humorous sketches; accounts of sports, games and pastimes, 
etc.; the whole work profusely and graphically illustrated. Alto- 
gether, the book is‘ just such a one as to attract the attention of 
the boy and provide him, as well as his seniors, with a great deal 
of recreation and much useful information, 

It would seem that there is a great opening for such a work 
adapted for Catholic boys, or rather a Catholic work of that kind 


for boys. 
Having before us the splendid achievement of the En- 
cyclopedia Press, in producing the “Catholic Encyclo- 


pedia,” one might suggest that that association undertake the 
work of producing a “Catholic Boys’ Own Annual,” which 
might, if continued during a number of years, form a veritable 
juvenile encyclopedia and fill a very important gap in our 
literature. 








There is a vast amount of history, most interesting and thrill- 
ing, that should find a place in such a publication. Biblical and 
early Christian times, the catacombs, the arena, the crusades, 
penal days, early days in America, Africa, Australia, 
would suggest great stories. We have a long list of subjects for 
biographical sketches. Our saints and scholars, kings, artists, 
scientists, explorers, inventors should be introduced to the 
boy in attractive sketches. 

There are thousands of interesting facts that would require a 
dozen or more such annuals to lay before the youthful mind. 
Such a work, among other things, might provide the opportunity 
of instilling into the mind of young Catholic America sound 
principles on economic, social and other questions. 


Ottawa. =: & 


Meatless Days 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

A man said to me the other day: “ After a while we can’t eat 
meat any day of the week except Friday.” “Is that so?” I said. 
“Well,” said he, “Friday is a government ‘meatless day’ in 
England, and why not here, too?” “ Because,” I replied, “we 
American Catholics are more patriotic than the English, and are 
willing to do without meat twice a week, if necessary.” “Is that 
so?” he exclaimed—“ Patriotic? Tame, I call it.” “ You’re 
wrong,” I countered. “I’m right!” he cried. Am I right, or 
is he? os 
There is trouble already about pure wheat for altar bread, and 
about altar wine in one or two prohibition States, And all due 
to what Mr. Williams calls “apathy”; but my friend, above 
quoted, calls it mere and sheer cowardice on the part of Catholic 
politicians who are politicians first and “ Catholics” a bad sec- 
ond. Am I right again? 


Lead, S. D. r. OT. 


Catholics and White Slavery 

To the Editor of AMERICA: 

| have read with interest the correspondence on this painful 
subject, which recalls to my mind the torrent of denunciation 
hurled at Cardinal Manning’s revered head by the Catholics 
in England, toward the end of the last century, when he dared 
to condemn immorality in men, and protest against this vile 
trafic. Even the awful disclosures then made public in England 
failed to rouse Catholics. One indignant Catholic even wrote 
to the Cardinal, asking if it could possibly be true that he was 
actually going to write a pastoral letter on such a subject. In 
view of the express teaching of St. John that only virgins will 
“follow the Lamb,” this attitude on the part of these alleged 
Catholics is, indeed, incomprehensible, and I certainly agree that 
it requires explanation, or, better still, condemnation, for a 
double standard of morality can have no place in a religion 
founded by Our Lord, That it has a place in the minds of many 
Catholics cannot be denied, and Cardinal Manning’s spirited 
action in the cause of purity might well be followed these corrupt 
days. The clergy have handled men too long with kid gloves, 
and women with hob-nailed boots. If they reversed the order 
we might have a higher moral standard than now prevails. 

New York. W. H. B. 


A Catholic Defense League 


To the Editor of AmERIca: 

I read Mr. Michael Williams’ article regarding unfair news- 
paper tactics in the case of Catholics, with great interest. Will 
you allow me to suggest a remedy for such intolerable condi- 
tions? If the main idea appeals to you, I hope you will elaborate 
it and present it to your readers, 

Since the chief sources of popular information are the daily 
papers of our large cities, a Catholic Defense League should be 
formed under the presidency of the Archbishops. The personnel 
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of this League should be prominent Catholic laymen, journalists, 
lawyers, physicians and business men, together with one or two 


priests. Besides an executive committee, whose members will 
act as censors of replies made to false or dangerous newspaper 
articles, several educated Catholics should act as a vigilance 
corps to detect such objectionable articles. Whenever such an 
article falls under the notice of any of these “ vigilantes” a 
reply is to be made under the supervision of the executive 
committee. If two or three Catholics were assigned to each of 
the big dailies, little would escape that is really injurious to 
Catholic interests. Once the editors of these great dailies realize 
that such zealous and courageous Catholics were scrutinizing 
the articles that affected the Catholic Faith and practice, they 
will be chary in admitting offensive contributions. Finally, were 
Catholic organizations like the Knights of Columbus to support 
this Defense League, and were Catholic business men sufficiently 
loyal to their faith and courageous in their convictions to with- 
draw advertisements from newspapers which insult Catholics, 
would not these papers avoid such offenses? 
St. Louis. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Michael Williams’ letter, January 26, suggests the need of a 
Catholic daily paper. But even that would only partially undo 
the evil. This must be attacked by the Catholic laity and truth- 
loving non-Catholics, who read these unveracious journals. It 
ought to be an easy matter for Catholic Federation or the 
K. of C. to have the names of a few thousand persons who 
would constitute an informal League of Truth, the members of 
which would notify a central secretary by a card like this: 
“T subscribe for, or often buy, the New York Blade, the 
Chicago Star, etc., and I pledge myself when notified of a lying 
article in these journals, that the editor refuses to rectify, to send 
word to such editor that I will no longer read his paper. 
Signed, N. N.” 

Then, when occasion is thrust on us, a card would be sent 
out by the General Secretary to members of the League, taking 
the offending paper, which they would mail to the editor. The 
card might read as follows: 

“Editor New York Blade. In your issue of January 25, 
1918, appeared an article grossly misrepresenting Catholic teach- 
ing (or a statement entirely false historically, etc.). Till this 
matter is shown truthfully in your paper I shall discontinue my 
subscription.” 

If one thousand of these cards were received some fine morn- 
ing in the sanctum, the business manager would take notice. 
The expense would be little, mainly the postage. I will myself 
promise to pay the postage ($30) on the first one thousand sent 
out. 

Baraboo, Wis. 


The “Saturday Evening Post” as Tom Watson 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

On January 19 the Saturday Evening Post, published in Phila- 
delphia, and claiming a circulation of over 2,000,000 copies a 
week, had an article called “ The Honor of the Force,” written 
by Katherine Mayo. This article is an account of a fight which 
occurred about 1906, between the Pennsylvania State Constab- 
ulary and certain men said to be Austrians and Italians. The 
alien murderers with rifles and plenty of ammunition had shut 
themselves in a house, and the police were trying to dislodge 
them. When the firing had been going on for a long time, the 
writer says, “A priest in black robe and shovel hat,” tall, lean, 
thin-lipped, evil-eyed, appeared as they do in five-reel movies. 
The police begged him to induce the men to surrender to prevent 
more bloodshed. He smiled in high disdain, and said, “Ha! 
ha!” He went toward the house, and all firing ceased. He 
spoke to the men, returned to the police, and “with a strong 
Austrian accent” sneeringly advised the police to go to and get 
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the men if they could. Then this “lean black vulture teetered 
off down the road,” no less! and cruelly left the poor police to 
their carbines. 

Priests in the United States always go about the roads and 
streets in black robes and shovel hats, so I took the trouble to 
write to a prominent clergyman in the Erie diocese, in which 
the fight is supposed to have taken place, asking him what was 
known of this “ Battle of Florence” in 1906. He tells me there 
is no priest at Florence now and there never was one there. 
The hamlet was an outmission as it still is. There was no tall 
lean priest in that entire countryside in 1906 oY near that date, 
with an Austrian or any other accent, 

The writer wished to sell her copy to the Post, and in her 
commercial zeal she baited her hook with this artificial Papist 
fly, and the Post editor swallowed the hook. The amazing phase 
of this affair is not that the editor was careless of several things, 
the reputation of the Post among them, but that the shovel 
hatted “ Romish” vulture who “ teetered,” whatever that is, had 
an Austrian accent. What is an Austrian accent, anyhow? As 
one cannot take a trolley ride in Austria without running past 
ten languages a comprehensive and characteristic Austrian accent 
must be the voice of an opera chorus. 

When the lady was putting that vulture into the black robe 
and covering the bone finial of his natural hatrack with a shovel 
in felt why did she not give him an accent as real as her own 
simple charm? An accent, say, from the County Antrim or 
Boston, instead of a speech which is necessarily as unconvincing 
as roast possum at a banquet in Moy Mell?, When one is trying 
to play Tom Watson at the expense of the “ Papishers” it is 
better to make the yarn plausible or you may be accused of 
cheap bigotry. The Post has always been decent, and it is 
difficult to understand how this vulgarity slipped in. 

Philadelphia. Austin O’MALLEY. 


The New York “ Tribune” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I was much interested in the communication of Michael Wil- 
liams in your issue of January 26, regarding the unfairness of 
the Tribune toward Catholics. Papers of that class are cer- 
tainly not entitled to Catholic money, either for advertisements 
or subscriptions, and it would not show much loyalty to either 
Church or God to contribute to the support of such sheets. I 
have cut off my subscription to the Fresno Republican for a 
similar cause, and if all Catholics would do likewise they would 
soon get more justice and respect from the secular press in 
general. Long live Michael Williams, and may the Holy Spirit 
ever guide him in making his protests; and may the Holy Spirit 
also guide the rest of us in supporting the Catholic press, and 
aiding in the spread and defense of truth. 


Oil Center, Cal. P. A. McAnpreEw. 


The “ New Age” and the Church 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The Supreme Council of the Scottish Rite Freemasons for the 
Southern Jurisdiction in the United States has as its official 
organ a monthly called the New Age Magazine. In every issue 
that publication shows hostility to the Catholic Church. In the 
January number, for instance, the first article, by John Leisk 
Tait, finds the cause of the present war in the philosophy of 
Germany’s teachers, especially in the works of Nietzsche. It 
expects “the triumph of democracy,” which it interprets as “ the 
principles of Freemasonry applied to government.” But it 
warns its readers that efforts will be made “ beyond the Rhine” 
to save the Germanic philosophy from extinction. “Let Free- 
masons,” it says, “beware of the sinister machinations of the 
mother of religio-political intrigue, whose eyes are already star- 
ing in anticipation of her own death struggle with Masonic prin- 
ciples,” etc. 
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The second editorial begins with this sentence: 


“All good Americans, particularly Masons, while they do all 
they can to circumvent and overcome our Teutonic enemies, 
should not for a moment lose sight of the doings and machina- 
tions of our ancient enemy, the Roman Catholic hierarchy, 
which, in the name of religion, is laboring mightily to enslave 
the world.” Rome is aiming to put all mankind under its feet 
“by force”; it denies to all men the right to think for them- 
selves; the Pope’s “will is to be obeyed in all things”; Pope 
Pius IX declared that “any education or instruction outside of 
that given by the Roman Catholic Church is ‘damnable her- 
esy;’” Catholic “priests and editors have repeatedly stated that 
our public schools are hotbeds of irreligion and sinks of moral 
obliquity.” “ We have all heard,” continues this Masonic official 
organ, “of the remonstrance of the Pope against the law of 
conscription. That remonstrance was repeated in this country 
by prominent members of the Roman hierarchy,” etc. “It is now 
believed,” by the New Age, “that the Pope is responsible for 
all the peace overtures that have been made, and in many quar- 
ters it is insisted that he is responsible for the recent Italian 
losses,” etc. “ We long have believed him responsible for bring- 
ing on the war in the beginning, being convinced that his at- 
tempt to corral the Serbians and force them to adopt the Roman 
Catholic brand of religion, was the prime cause of the out- 
break.” “ The Jesuits,” concludes this Masonic article, “ being the 
most persistent and unscrupulous supporters of ecclesiastical 
autocracy, and being also from the very nature of their obliga- 
tions and objects, unfit for citizenship in a free country, should 
not be permitted to have domicile, or even temporary residence 
in this or any other free country.” 


In another editorial on “ The Pan-American Mass,” the New 
Age declares that it was an insult, slur or slander on the part 
of Bishop Russell to say, in his sermon, that the reason Catholics 
have furnished twice as many soldiers as we should have done 
in proportion to our numbers is that the Catholic young men 
were better able to pass the physical test, they were freer from 
those diseases that destroy virility. The New Age grows furious 
over this fact, a fact that is susceptible of demonstration from 
the doctors’ records, and it calls to mind, on the authority of 
one Oswandel, whoever he was, that in the war with Mexico 
there was a mythical St. Patrick’s battalion, made up of de- 
serters from the United States Army, who fought against the 
American forces at San Pablo. As to the Civil War, on the 
authority of one Rev. I. J. Lansing, the New Age makes the 
lying announcement that “it is a matter of record in the War 
and other Departments at Washington that only nine per cent 
of the Irish population enlisted in the Union Army,” and that 
soon after Pope Pius IX answered a letter sent to him by Jef- 
ferson Davis, “ seventy-one per cent of the Irish, or 102,839 out 
of a total of 144,221, deserted.” The New Age states also that 
the Pope “ recognized the Confederacy.” It goes on to allege 
that “of the five per cent of native Americans noted as de- 
serters, forty-five per cent of them were Roman Catholics.” The 
New Age concludes its fabrications with an alleged quotation 
from Abraham Lincoln that he had the proof that Archbishop 
Hughes was “the very man who advised the Pope to recognize 
the legitimacy of the Southern Confederacy and put the weight 
of his tiara against us in favor of our enemies. Such is the 
perfidy of the Jesuits.” Of course Abraham Lincoln never made 
any such statement. 


Do sincere American Freemasons approve of this campaign 
of calumny against the Catholic Church? Does Masonry need 
lies to bolster up its cause? Does Masonry benefit by the serv- 
ices of a yellow magazine that is on a par with the unspeak- 
able Menace and the foul Jeffersonian? Are these the prin- 
ciples of Masonry in action? 


Washington, D. C. a a ee 
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The Tuscania 


HAT once was the Tuscania is now a little wreck- 
age, tossed on the rolling waters of the northern 
seas. The bodies of the brave men who left their homes, 
their loved ones, and their all, to hazard their lives for 
our country, now mingle with the dust of Ireland, or 
hear the endless requiem of the deep, while their souls, 
as we trust and fervently pray, are at peace in God. We 
have paid the first toll that war exacts, and it is bitter. 
We are in His hands, and so we know that if we are 
faithful to our great trust, He will deal with us in jus- 
tice and in love, and all will be well. But even as the Son 
of God had His Gethsemani, and cried aloud in His 
awful loneliness on the Hill of Golgotha, so in the days 
to come, until in His mercy this fearful scourge of war is 
lifted, the hours may be long, and often filled with 
nameless dread. 
3ut there is no fear, no craven yielding throughout 
this great country of ours. The disaster that has come 
upon us is a new and thrilling call to arms that will 
assuredly be answered to the confounding of the enemy. 
We are proud of our men who, with death in their eyes, 
answered the last summons, as Americans should, with- 
out fear, without regret, save that they had “but one 
life to give to their country.” And by the memory of 
these dead, whose mutilated bodies now rest unknown 
beneath the waters or the lonely sods of Ireland, whom 
at the last great assize God shall call forth from the dust 
or the unfathomed depths of the seas, we pledge our- 
selves that we shall not rest until that misguided autoc- 
racy, that vaunting breaker of oaths and of plighted 
faith, that cold and calculating murderer of women and 
of helpless children, that conscienceless embodiment of 
fearfulness, wreaking its iniquity upon appealing and un- 
protected womanhood, that appalling menace to peace 
among nations and to common morality, is removed 
utterly from the face of the earth. 
They have gone down to the sea in ships, and now they 
rest. And as of old the Saviour bade His Apostle come 
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to Him upon the waves, so may it console all hearts grief- 
stricken to trust that as these gallant Americans went 
down untimely into the deep, the voice of Our Blessed 
Lord was in their ears, bidding them come to Him across 
the troubled waters. For they had the greater love, the 
love that steeled them to face death for their fellows, 
the love that appeals to the Heart of Christ who gave all 
that His people might live. They who have lost their 
lives, shall find them, in the grateful memory of a nation, 
in the Kingdom of our Father where there are many 
mansions. 


Thrift 

N many counts Diogenes, as school-books tell us, 
failed to measure up to the definition of a good 
neighbor. For one count, he was too cynical, a dog- 
in-the-manger person, with a bite as well as a bark, 
and while history connects his name with a tub, tradition 
avers that he did not use it very frequently for the pur- 
pose to which tubs are ordinarily put. Living in it, he 
really could not, unless he were, in a manner, amphibious. 
Nevertheless, Diogenes was not without the virtues of 
his many defects. Although he lived in a mere tub, of 
modest design, if unusual dimensions, he was not con- 
sumed with envy because some of his fellows inhabited 
mansions. In fact, he scorned opulence, and very prob- 
ably his food and raiment were, by choice, of a simple 
quality. Being set in his ways, it is reasonable to con- 
clude that Diogenes, had a stroke of fortune deprived him 
of his tub, giving him in lieu thereof lands and a palace, 
would have retained his thrifty habits. He did not 
possess many of this world’s goods, but, thrifty soul 
that he was, contented himself with conserving what 

he had. 

Mr. Micawber is authority for the philosophy that a 
penny saved beyond one’s income, spells happiness, and 
a penny squandered beyond it, is the beginning of ulti- 
mate ruin. As one acquainted with the slings of for- 
tune, Micawber may be received with respect. Perhaps 
some of the curtailments made necessary by war, will 
teach us how many things there are that we do not need. 
Valuable for the country’s future economic prosperity, 
the lesson will not be without its worth in the higher 
life of the soul. For the more one disentangles him- 
self from the things of time, the fitter is he for the King- 
dom of God. 


The Patriotic Rabbi 


JEWISH rabbi with an unmistakably German 

name recently took occasion during a public ad- 
dress delivered at Clark University, Worcester, to 
make once more the familiar comparison between 
Kaiserism and Catholicism, and he then subjected to a 
searching analysis the “average Catholic individuality,” 
as far as it has come under his observation, and triumph- 
antly reached the following conclusion : , 


The average Catholic individual is made to merge his indi- 
viduality and his normal human desire for self-expression with 


























the dignity of that church. And see what becomes of the 
average Catholic individuality. To be sure, we find intellect 
and spirit, culture and moral dignity and beauty among Cath- 
olics, but the average Catholic is well—he is almost the despair 
of anyone who wants to believe in the future of the human 
race—unthinking, hostile, bigoted, antagonistic, combative, 
super-sensitive, sudden and quick in quarrel, utterly impatient 
of criticism. How dare anyone touch the church? You can- 
not criticize, yoy cannot say a word which seems antagonistic 
to the hierarchy without offending him and making a mortal 
enemy of him. He must serve his master and his master is the 
church. 

How far the patriotic authorities of Clark University, 
under whose auspices the rabbi’s lecture seems to have 
been given, indorse his unprovoked attack on the Cath- 
olics of the land we cannot say. However that may be, 
all sensible men will no doubt agree that at a time like 
the present, when the country is at war, and when union 
and cooperation among all Americans, whatever their 
religion or ancestry may be, are so necessary, remarks 
like those quoted above do not appear to be prompted 
by the highest spirit of patriotism. Moreover, when it 
is recalled that forty per cent of the men now in our 
training camps or at the front are actually made up of 
these “unthinking, hostile, bigoted, antagonistic, com- 
bative, super-sensitive ” Catholics, the rabbi’s ill-natured 
strictures become highly diverting, and the’ reader’s 
iumusement will no doubt increase when he reflects that 
the lamentable vices which the keen-eyed rabbi detects in 
“the average Catholic individual” are the very ones 
that some caustic critics say they discern in the modern 
son of Israel. 


The Pope and the King 


HE answer which King Albert of Belgium sent in 

the name of his Government to the Holy Father 

in reply to the Papal peace-note of last August is worthy 
of a great Catholic ruler. It breathes sentiments of 
the deepest piety and the most filial reverence to the 
Vicar of Christ. It is simple, manly, direct, just what 
we have learned to expect from the chivalroug soldier- 
king who would not sell his honor and his soul for a 
proffered bribe. It does honor to the King. It does 
justice to the Holy Father. In this historic document 
outlining the terms on which Belgium is willing to make 
peace, the King with the candor and sincerity of a 
heroic monarch vindicates his own conduct and that of 
his unfortunate country in the war so cruelly and 
treacherously thrust upon them. Like a loving son, he 
also champions the outraged Pope’s cause and openly 
repudiates the slanders and the calumnies brought 
against him. That brave action, those noble words will 
go straight to the heart of every Catholic, they will 
appeal to the sense of justice of every fair-minded man. 
“The Pope and the Papacy have failed in a great 
moral duty. They did not speak out against the wrongs 
and injustice done to Belgium. They left her alone in 
her sorrow and tragedy. They did not protest against 
the invasion of her territory by the enemy and the 
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outrages committed by the invader.” Such were the 
odious and untrue charges made in certain English 
journals, especially in those journals which had the 
effrontery to make the Holy Father responsible for the 
recent disasters in the Italian army. These irrespon- 
sible purveyors of calumny were either sadly misin- 
formed or led by wilful malice. 

If any one is entitled to speak with authority of the 
dealings of the Pope with Belgium, it must surely be 
the King and the Government of the unfortunate coun- 
try. What do they say? In plain, simple but unmis- 
takable words they desire to express their lively and 
profound gratitude for the particular interest the Holy 
Father manifested in the Belgian nation, of which the 
Papal peace-note of last August was a striking proof. 
The answer of the Government of King Albert recog- 
nizes that the Pope in his historic document stood up 
for the rights and the immunities of an independent 
Belgium. He recognized, says the note, that one of the 
conditions of peace was the total evacuation of Belgium 
by the invaders, the re-establishment of her full inde- 
pendence and her right to reparation for damages and 
the costs of war. The Belgian note also states that the 
Pope had in his consistorial allocution of January 22, 
I915, protested against all injustice, and that later he 
had given the Belgian Government the assurance that 
in doing so it was the invasion of Belgium which he had 
directly in view. 

Nothing can be clearer than this statement of the 
case by the Government of King Albert. Belgium has 
been the innocent victim of an odious aggression. The 
victim now openly vindicates the conduct of one who is 
falsely charged with having betrayed her in her hour of 
need. The affirmation is as solemn and as formal as 
nations can make it. It is found in an official document. 
It bears the signature of one of the bravest of men, of 
one of the kingliest of monarchs that ever sat upon a 
throne. : 

In spite of that solemn declaration, the calumny 
against the Holy Father will not die an easy death. It 
will have a long lease of life. It will be dragged 
out by unscrupulous pamphleteers when they want a 
sophism to prop up their charge that the Papacy has 
been false to its duties and abandoned the innocent for 
fear of losing the good graces of the unjust but power- 
ful aggressor. A great King like Albert, the Lion of 
Flanders, a great Cardinal like Mercier of Louvain, a 
whole Government which with a chivalrous loyalty has 
remained faithful through four years of sorrow and 
misery to their exiled sovereign, solemnly, officially 
deny the charge. We can rely on their words. Impar- 
tial history will accept their verdict. 


The Nemesis of Naturalism 


OOKING out sadly on a world in which men are 
now seeking “ in all quarters of the globe to multi- 
ply pain beyond all recorded precedent,” Professor 
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Stuart P. Sherman has been trying to find a satisfactory 
explanation of the phenomenon and has reached the con- 
clusion that the progressive cult of that naturalism in 
art, literature and life, which has been the most striking 
characteristic of the post-Victorian epoch, has brought 
the civilized world to its present desperate plight. In 
the introduction to his admirable critical work, “ On 
Contemporary Literature,” Professor Sherman says that 
he has learned from Dante that contemporary thought, 
like the great Tuscan poet’s “Empress of Many 
Tongues,” “has made lust and law alike in her decree, 
to take away the blame she had incurred.” He continues: 

It [the foregoing result] is the logical conclusion of repudiat- 
ing all standards, teaching one’s conscience to trot in the rut of 
events and making one’s truth as he needs it. The 
modern savage “blasphemes the Divine power” by 
identifying its dictates with his appetites, so that no check of 
religious superstition or of reasoned reverence remains in his 
consciousness to oppose the indefinite expansion of his “ self- 
The great task of twentieth-century thinkers 
is . somehow to break the spell of those magically 
“Follow Nature,” “Trust your instincts,” 
“ Back to Nature.” We have trusted our instincts long enough 
to sound the depths of their treacherousness. We have followed 
nature to the last ditch and ditchwater. In these days when the 
educator, returning from observation of the dog-kennel with 
a treatise on animal behavior, thinks he has a real clue to the 
education of children; when the criminologist, with a handful 
of cranial measurements, imagines that he has solved the problem 
of evil; when the clergyman discovers the ethics of the spirit, 
by meditating on the phagocytes in the blood; when the novelist, 
returning from the zoological gardens wishes to revise the rela- 
tions of the sexes so as to satisfy the average man’s natural 
craving for three wives; when the statesman, after due reflec- 
tion on “the survival of the fittest” feels justified in devouring 
his neighbors—in the presence of all these appeals to nature 
wisely welcome any indication of a counter-revo- 


love.” 


seductive cries: 


we may 
iution. 
Every thoughtful observer of present-day tendencies 
must own that the foregoing indictment of the age is 
just and that the cause assigned for the world’s condi- 
tion today is the true one. A lance through the pages 
of the average Sunday paper or of a “ popular” mag- 
azine will show discerning readers that Professor Sher- 
man is right. In our own land, at least up to a year ago, 
for America’s entrance into the war has sobered us a 
little, many of the novels that “everybody read” and 
numerous reviewers praised for their “ sincerity” and 
“artistry” were nothing better than shameless tracts 
for the propagation of naturalism, for these authors, as 
a rule, considered vice and virtue merely a matter of 
heredity and environment, or the results of chemical 
and physical reactions. The rapid perusal of a New 
York paper’s list of amusements will also show what 
sort of theatrical or moving-picture entertainments is 
now patronized best, and the data thus gathered will 
strengthen the proof of Professor Sherman’s thesis. As 
for those who would see what the cult of naturalism 
has done to the diplomatic and military caste of Ger- 
many, they need but recall the history of Belgium’s 
invasion and then behold the present state of that hap- 
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less country. A world which turns away from God 
and flouts His eternal laws in order to abandon itself to 
the cult of “ Nature,” and to obey blindly its “ instincts,” 
ends by shamelessly adopting pagan principles in state- 
craft and the ethics of the jungle in the conduct of life. 
That is the Nemesis of naturalism. 


Avoid Using Enemy Language! 


66 O not use enemy language! ‘ Adieu’ is French; 

say instead: ‘Auf ein recht herziges, frohes, 
baldiges Wiedersehen!’” (Here’s for a very hearty, 
cheerful and speedy reunion!) is the notice an “Exchange 
Officer” avers he read in a German hospital. However 
patriotic this new form of leave-taking may be, it can 
hardly be said to shorten or lessen appreciably the sorrow 
of parting. What a vast deal of foolish intolerance like 
that indicated in the above quotation has been showing 
itself in all the belligerent countries, our own included, 
since the present conflict began. Just because one nation 
happens to be at war with another, it is childish to forbid 
the use of “enemy language.” Once the principle is 
drastically applied to practical life, what a multitude of 
ridiculous consequences follow. It is by no means 
enough to have ceased teaching German in our schools, 
as has been done in many cities, forepatriotic consistency 
demands that like those in charge of that German hos- 
pital we should absolutely avoid the use of every word 
that comes to us from beyond the Rhine. Such terms 
for example as Jager and delicatessen no true American 
should so much as whisper. But if he is so deplorably 
lacking in loyalty as to give the enemy aid and comfort 
by actually buying and consuming the very articles those 
treasonable words name, a detention camp is clearly the 
place for him. As for steins, dachshunds and kinder- 
gartens, stanch patriots will of course shun like the 
plague both the word and thing. 

Extremists will no doubt maintain that strict con- 
sistency likewise demands our abstention from the use 
of all words in the language that are of Anglo-Saxon 
origin, for it must be owned that the early Germanic 
invaders of England gave Shakespeare sixty per cent 
of the words he wrote, and even now things have come 
to such a sad pass that we can scarcely speak without 
thereby acknowledging what we owe to the Angles and 
the Saxons. But after all even patriotism has its limits, 
and the mere fact that shoulder to shoulder with French- 
men and Italians we are fighting the Germans hardly 
requires us to Latinize our language completely. No 
one should be surprised, however, if consistent loyalty 
to his country should make many an American not only 
conscientiously avoid dancing the German cotillion, 
playing the German flute, singing a German sixth, read- 
ing German text, writing German script, using a Ger- 
man hone, sewing the German stitch, eating German 
rice, and catching German measles, but even to resist 
the temptation to hoard up till the war is over so useful 
and valuable a metal as German silver. 
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Literature 


FATHER HOPKINS’ POETRY 


‘ . poet preaches God though his song may seem to the 

deaf, whose ears are stopped with avarice, no song. 
No decent human being can read a true poem without a 
lifting of his soul, and that at its best is _ prayer.” 
True poems are none too numerous today, and still the 
truly exquisite poetry of Gerald Hopkins is to the world 
of letters practically an unknown book—the more loss 
to that fickle assemblage, for poet indeed he was whose lips 
had been purified by the fire of true poetry, and whose soul was 
burning with an ardent faith. He was both a poet and a priest, 
and in him were joined the perfections of both characters. “A 
poet who when he shall come into his just inheritance of human 
praise may well be known as the Crashaw of the Oxford move- 
ment. Very early the imperious obediences of a religious life 
took him from a purely literary career, and early, too, came the 
great Silencer :” 

Nay, God be praised, who fixed thy task for thee! 
Austere, ecstatic craftsman, set apart 
From all who traffic in Apollo’s mart, 
On thy phraséd paten shall the Splendor be! 

Gerald Stanley Hopkins was born at Stratford, near London, 
July 28, 1844, a year which marked the high-water stage of the 
Oxford tide towards Rome. While a student at Balliol College, 
Oxford, he won a valuable prize in poetic competition. There 
also it was Hopkins’ good fortune to come under the strong 
influence of that gifted scholar and cultured gentleman, Walter 
Pater; an influence which is apparent in the exquisite care and 
delicacy with which each little mosaic of his poetry is finished 
off. During these undergraduate days at Oxford the “ Kindly 
Light” of Divine grace was leading Hopkins Romeward towards 
that true peace for which he was yearning. For a year or so 
after he entered the Church, in 1866, he acted as an assistant to 
Newman on the staff of the Oratory School. During these days, 
joyous beyond telling, for both were living again the romance 
of religion, they formed a friendship “soul to soul and heart to 
heart” that surely endures beyond the grave. But the convert 
craved something higher. He prayed: 

Elected Silence, sing to me 

And beat upon my whorléd ear; 
Pipe me to pastures still, and be 

The music that I care to hear. 


’ 


And when in the “ elected silence” of retreat the Divine call was 
made manifest to him, Hopkins joined the Society of Jesus, on 
the feast of Our Lady’s Nativity, 1868, at Roehampton. Nine 
years later 
“On his lips the blood for a people shed 
With hands annealed for the sacred rite,” 


he stood at the altar “a priest forever.” 

For fully ten years after he joined Loyola’s sons he did not 
write a single poem, but the inspiration and “his gift divine 
could not be hidden” and so he needs must break into song at 
last. Although he numbered among his friends such litterateurs 
as Robert Bridges, the Poet Laureate, Walter Pater and Coventry 
Patmore, still few outside these intimates ever saw his poems; 
indeed he had no desire to see his verses published. 

True Catholic poet that he was, Father Hopkins could only 
sing of the things nearest his heart so his subjects are nearly 
all religious. Still he did not need to look beyond his own soul 
for wealth of subjects; the opulence was within himself. First 
of all he was a priest “to whom souls were always more than 
song,” and the very ardor of his spirit was burning to express 
itself : 

“For Song, one saith is but a human heart 
Speaking aloud, undisciplined and free.” 


Therein is the secret of his marvelous spontaneity ; he sang only 
of what was in his soul. His poems are but the natural out- 
pourings of a heart overflowing with Divine love. And from this 
too sprang that pre-eminent characteristic of Hopkins, his start- 
ling imagery. He saw things only as the true poet can. His 
imagination was peculiarly quick and original. Throughout his 
works we find few figures that are not new, for “If like other 
poets he had to live on air he was resolved at least to avoid the 
breath of the multitude.” His figures are curious, but none the 
less true, as when he calls the winter’s starry sky “ the dim woods 
quick with diamonds” or “ gray lawns cold where quaking gold 
dew lies,” or 

‘The world is charged with the grandeur of God 
It will flame out like shining from foil shook.” 

Again in that beautiful piece which is both a poem and a 
meditation, “The Habit of Perfection,” he thus pictures the 
hands that touch the Tabernacle 

O feel-of-primrose hands, O feet 
That want the yield of plushy sward 
But you shall walk the golden street 
And you unhouse and house the Lord. 

Nor are these isolated instances of Father Hopkins’ curiosa 
felicitas, rather they are examples of enchanting images that are 
beautifully profuse. His imagery is grand and rich, and quite 
inimitable because it is so original: for “tiptoe on the little hill 
of our mortal life he had seen the white presences upon the peaks, 
and heard the voices of the Eternal God.” Therefore in all his 
works “he is seen to be passionately human and so impersonally 
detached from humanity.” 

Thee, God, I come from, to Thee I go; 
All day long I like fountain flow 

From Thy hand out, swayed about 
Mote-like in thy mighty glow. 

Nature, the handmaid of God, had early attracted him, but his 
love of nature was not Wordsworthian nor yet Shelleian. His 
was even a more rapturous love for “ Nature is God’s daughter 
who stretches her hand only to her Father’s friends.” Hence 
one can know her only in proportion as he is close to the Heart 
of God, and Gerald Hopkins had consecrated his all to God. 
Hence he was a true nature poet like Francis of Assisi. Into his 
musical ear nature had whispered her sweetest harmonies, and 
poet as he was he was powerless to check the outbursts of his 
“ gift divine.” Here is one of his Nature-pictures: 

Nothing is so beautiful as Spring— 

When weeds, in wheels, shoot long and iovely and lush: 
Thrush’s eggs look little low heavens, and thrush 
Through the echoing timber does so rinse and ring 

The ear, it strikes like lightnings to hear him sing; 

The glassy pear-tree leaves and blooms, they brush 

The descending blue; that blue is all in a rush 

With richness; the racing lambs, too, have their fling. 

From nature his thoughts ascended to nature’s God and every- 
thing in his hands served only to draw hearts closer to that 
fount of grace. His heart was ever united with that great Heart 
and so he was loved by all who came in contact with him as a 
man of a gentle, sympathetic character. Thus his poet friend, 
Robert Bridges, says “ he possessed humor, great personal charm, 
and the most attractive virtues of a tender and sympathetic na- 
ture.” Thus it is that his poems mirror the personality of the 
poet-priest: his charm, his delicate grace, but above all his orig- 
inality. His poems are each “an intricate mosaic in words.” Yet 
this very originality led him into a fault of which Francis Thomp- 
son speaks: “The habit of always taking the best words too 
easily becomes the habit of taking the most ornate word, the 
word most removed from ordinary speech.” His excessive fond- 
ness for unusual words caused a certain obscurity to creep into 
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his later poems. Mr. Joyce Kilmer aptly characterizes Father 
Hopkins’ verse when he compares the figures to fragrant plos- 
soms: “ The roses are there of right—all of them. They are, 
it may be said, necessary roses. The red and the white of their 
petals come from the blood and tears that nourished their roots.” 
Atoysius J. Hocan, S.J. 


REVIEWS 
Diary of a French Army Chaplain. By Abbé Fé.ix K ern, 
American Hospital, Neuilly, Paris. Translated from “La Guerre 


» d'une Ambulance” by M. Harriet M. Capes. Chicago: A 
C. McClurg & Co. $1.25. 

To Arms! (La Veillée des Armes). An impression of the 
spirit of France. Authorized translation from the French of 
MarceLte TrINAyRE by Lucy H. Humpnrey. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $1.50. 

These two books will give the reader an excellent idea of 
the fine spirit with which France answered the call to arms. 
On August 3, 1914, two days after the country mobilized, the 
\bbé Klein began to record the noteworthy things he saw, 
heard and thought, and as he subsequently became chaplain to 
the American Hospital at Neuilly, he seldom lacked interesting 
material for his note-book. He was particularly struck by the 
pirit of union and brotherhood that filled the hearts of all 
Frenchmen the hour war was declared. “ While the Govern- 


ment revokes its last decrees against the Congregations, Sisters 
follow the troops in the direction of the German frontier and 
exiled monks repass those of Spain, Italy and Belgium to pre- 
sent themselves at the recruiting offices”: the “monks we 
hunted away!” exclaimed Clemenceau. The author attests that 
the performance of religious duties soon became a normal action 
in the army, that wounded soldiers who refused his priestly 
ministrations were “‘a very rare exception,” and that almost 
every deathbed at which he assisted was by faith and hope 
made beautiful and holy. “Tell my dear wife I died as a good 
Christian and that I leave my blessing for the children”; “ Let 
them know that I ended 4ife like a good patriot and a good 
Christian,” were the messages with which the chaplain could 
comfort many a soldier’s bereaved relatives. 

The time covered by the action of “To Arms!” is only forty- 
eight hours: from the morning of July 31, 1914, to that of 
August 2, and the scene is Paris. The author, with consum- 
mate literary skill, describes so vividly the wonderful change 
that took place in the capital’s mental attitude when the order 
to mobilize was posted up that the reader seems to have right 
before his eyes everything that occurs. The central figures in 
the book are Frangois Davesnes, an aviation engineer, and his 
beautiful young wife, Simone. Around them move their apart- 
ment-house neighbors, their charming friends, the Raynauds, 
and -the noble, old-fashioned Catholic, Bertrand de Gardave 
Mile. Tinayre gives particularly striking pictures of what the 
call to arms meant to the women of France, who watched their 
husbands, sons or lovers entrain for the front, never perhaps 
to return. The chapters telling of the last hours Francois and 
Simone passed together could hardly be improved, and the 
scenes in the streets when the mobilization orders were pub- 
lished are described by a master hand. It is highly probable 
that “ To Arms!” will be one of the enduring books which the 
war has produced. W. D. 


Ireland in the Last Fifty Years. By Ernest WALKER. New 
York: The Oxford University Press. $0.60. 

Theories and theorems in a scientific treatise, for instance 
in geometry, are identical, whether they are set down by an 
American or an Englishman, by a Protestant or a Mohammedan; 
methods of stating the proposition may differ, but not the 
proposition, either in what it postulates or in its conclusions. 
Similarly, a historical record, even a survey of Irish years, 


should be as impartially written. Mr. Ernest Walker has done 
this in his careful account of Ireland’s past fifty years. It is a 
clear statement, with every effort to record facts in an unbiased 
manner, and chronicle a half-century of a history which was 
intense in the making, and vibrant with present-day conse- 
quences and far-reaching effects upon the morrow. Mr. Walker’s 
little book is not a philosophy of those vital issues, though here 
and there in a brief way he takes into account some of these 
political and national movements and examines them in the 
philosopher’s light of cause and effect. But he tries to keep 
clear of sentimentalities, whether from the Irish, or what is 
more frequent, from the English side. The Irish question, he 
calmly sees, is not of today or yesterday; it is 750 years of age. 
There are explanations of it, but they fail to explain. Who has 
not observed the ridiculous attempts of a whole English library 
in their sleight-of-hand solutions of the problem? 

Mr. Walker gives a passing glance to some of them: to 
Horace Plunkett’s, which holds that the Irish question is the 
problem of Disracli’s, national existence, chiefly an agricultural 
existence; to his flippant: “One says it is a physical question: 
another a spiritual. Now it is the absence of the aristocracy; 
and now the absence of railways. It is the Pope one day and 
potatoes the next”; or Disraeli’s own definition: “A dense 
population in extreme distress inhabit an island where there is 
an established church which is not their church, and a territorial 
aristocracy, the richest of whom live in a distant capital. Thus 
they have a starving population, and absentee aristocracy, an 
alien church, and in addition the weakest executive in the 
world.” Explanatory comment such as this could be multiplied 
ad infinitum. Mr. Walker acknowledges the large grounds for 
complaint against English misrule; he constantly repeats his 
acknowledgment. Yet in the face of it all, he claims that 
Ireland will consult her best interests by remaining in the 
great British Commonwealth, that within it there is ample scope 
for the development of Irish nationalism. He concludes: 


Whatever the sins of the British Commonwealth, exclu- 
sive nationalism is not one of these sins. . . . There is 
room for Sinn Fein in the Commonwealth, room and enough 
to spare, if Sinn Fein will only look around with open eyes. 
Ourselves, not “alone” but in a living union with other 
free communities, a union that leaves us still ourselves, and 
makes us more ourselves, because it makes us richer alike 
in the things of the body and in the things of the spirit, 
this is the true motto of Ireland, as it is the true motto of 
every part of our Commonwealth. 


A splendid assertion in what it promises; but the promise is 
as old as the question, and still unfulfilled. There is the rub; 
for English statesmanship, at its best, has endeavored to patch 
up only the broken and bleeding parts of Ireland’s body, and has 
disregarded the more imperative demands of its soul. The Irish 
question has its roots not merely in the body, it is not merely 
an avrarian, a social, or a political problem. It has its roots far 
beyond the past fifty years of Irish history; it goes back beyond 
the middle of the sixteenth century, when, as Alice Stopford 
Green pithily says at the conclusion of one of her masterly 
studies, “ Henceforth England had to deal with the soul of the 
people in Ireland.” M. E. 

College of Mount St. Vincent, a Famous Convent School. 
By Marion J. Brunowe. A New Edition with Supplementary 
Chapters by ANNA C. Browne. New York: P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons. $1.00. 

A century has elapsed since Sister Rose White and her two 
companions arrived in New York, after a tiresome journey from 
Emmitsburg, Maryland, to establish a mission of the Sisters of 
Charity of St. Vincent de Paul in the native city of the founder 
of their Institute. Merely to outline the achievements of this 
religious community in the fields of charity and education since 
that date would require a much larger space than that of the 
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modest volume that attractively sets forth the progress of a 
famous convent-school from an humble beginning on East Broad- 
way, in 1830, to its final development into a widely known col- 
lege. This evolution has kept pace with the social and material 
growth of New York, and has synchronized with the local Cath- 
olic participation in this activity. Hundreds of women who have 
been trained within the walls of this school have become the 
mothers and guides of several generations. The Sisters of 
Charity, while not ignoring what is profitable and practical in 
new educational ideals, have held fast to the good old funda- 
mentals. Their pupils prove the wisdom of this by their high 
averages of real scholarship. Two of them contribute the sym- 
pathetic story that details the success of their alma mater in the 
pages of this little book, which is well illustrated. T. F. M. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 

“Fifty Years in Yorkville or Annals of the Parish of St. 
Ignatius Loyola and St. Lawrence O’Toole” (Parish House, 53 
East Eighty-Third Street, New York, $1.00), by Father Patrick 
J. Dooley, S. J., is a very readable history of “ Eighty-Fourth 
Street Parish,” from 1851, when it was organized by the Rev. 
Eugene O’Reilly, until 1916, when the fiftieth anniversary of its 
administration by the Jesuit Fathers was appropriately celebrated. 
There are sketches of all the priests and superiors who have 
helped to make the parish what it is today, good descriptions are 
given of the church’s artistic beauties, and adequate accounts 
of all the parish’s societies and institutions. The volume ends 
with a roster of the priestly and religious vocations St. Ignatius 
Church has nourished, and with the program of the Jubilee 
celebration. Though “Fifty Years in Yorkville” is, of course, 
to a large extent only of local interest, the book will prove 
of permanent value to the student of American Catholic church 
history and might well serve as a model for the many similar 
works which should be written. The volume is fully illustrated. 





“The England of Shakespeare” (Dutton, $2.00), by P. H. 
Ditchfield will be a source of pleasure and information to many, 
although it may not be fully appreciated by the reading public, 
until the reaction, which must follow the war, will have turned 
men’s minds with renewed vigor to literary pursuits. Canon 
Ditchfield’s book bears the marks of his painstaking work in 
collecting, searching, comparing, and testing documents. But 
readers may not always agree with his conclusions or his prin- 
ciples, as, for instance, when he speaks of “ Good Queen Bess,” 
who seems to win his admiration. The purpose of the book is 
to give the true background for Shakespeare, which of necessity 
was reflected in his writings, and this end has been well attained, 
for the author describes the language, manners, dress, sports, 
taverns, court, method of travel and the college, rural and city 
life of the times. If the author had written with a more lively 
appreciation of humorous incidents, the lecture-tone atmosphere 
prevalent in many parts of the book would be to a great extent 
neutralized. 





Mariano J. Lorente has translated from the Spanish of 
Cervantes, the picturesque story of what befell “ Rinconete and 
Cortadillo” (Four Seas Co., Boston, $1.50), two light-hearted 
young rogues, the first a card-sharper and the second a pickpocket 
who are made members of a band of thieves. Various characters 
belonging to the underworld of Seville in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, are introduced, and they all affect, often with amusing 
results, the stilted and courteous language of grandees. The 
people Cervantes describes are rich in faith but poor in charity. 
Two women of the street, for example, burn candles to the 
Saints, and an old granny with a basket of stolen clothes in 
her house, goes to church to pray God “to guard and keep us 
in our perilous profession, without any surprises by the police.” 
The translation seems to be a good one.——James Lane Allen’s 
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“The Kentucky Warbler” (Doubleday, $1.25), has a promising 
opening, but soon peters out. It is the tale of a boy whose 
quest of a singing bird makes him a better Kentuckian. The 
book is a far cry from the author’s earlier volumes———Mary 
Dillon’s “ Comrades” (Century, $1.40), is a story with the pres- 
ent war as a setting and with the romance of an English lord 
and an American maiden as its theme. Spies are active, the 
hero wins distinction at the battle of Mons, and sails in the 
Lusitania but is among the rescued. The story is free from 
bitterness, and even its German characters are human. 





The Macmillan Company will publish, among its spring books, 
“The High Romance,” by Michael Williams, an author whose 
work is familiar to readers of AMERICA. The book is described 
as a “spiritual autobiography ” with the frankly personal story 
of its author’s adventures and experiences as a Socialist and 
radical newspaper man and magazine-writer in many parts of the 
United States, together with unusual and remarkable investi- 
gations of occultism, culminating in his conversion to the Cath- 
olic Church. “The High Romance” is a repudiation of pagan- 
ism in art, and of State-worship in religion, and like the work 
of Huysmans, Claudel, Benson, Chesterton, declares that the 
total disentegration of civilization can only be averted by 
Catholicism. Other books of interest to Catholics, lately pub- 
lished or soon to appear abroad, are Cardinal Mercier’s “ Manual 
of Modern Scholastic Philosophy,” Vol. 2, which treats of 
natural theology, logic, ethics and the history of philosophy; 
A. M. d’Herbigny’s biography of “ Vladimir Soloviev, a Rus- 
sian Newman”; “ Major William Redmond,” by Mgr. Arthur 
Ryan, and “ The Last Lectures of Wilfrid Ward,” edited by his 
widow and daughter. Longmans will publish this month Car- 
dinal Farley’s biography of Cardinal McCloskey; Benziger, a 
new book by John Ayscough; Moffat, Yard, a life of “ Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton,” by Lewis A. Leonard, and Kenedy will 
bring out Father Papi’s “Religious Profession” and Mr. Mit- 
chell’s translation of “ The Origins of Contemporary Psychol- 
ogy,” by Cardinal Mercier. 





The last stanzas in “The Poems of Frank Dempster Sher- 
man,” who died in the fall of 1916, are entitled “ The Immortal 
Flower,” and run thus: 


Lord, in whose hands I am but dust, 
Make Thou of me a vessel whole, 
Worthy to guard the precious soul, 

Thou givest me in trust. 


Keep me unmarred by strife and sin 
Throughout my little span of years; 
Let joy’s bright sun and sorrow’s tears 

-Keep pure the flower therein. 


Grant if Thou wilt mine eyes to see 
It grow to beauty at Thy feet— 
To find at last the blossoms sweet 

Of immortality. 


And when this body that is mine— 
This mortal shape which Thou hast made— 
Is dust and with the earth-dust laid, 

Lord, take the flower for thine. 


EDUCATION 


THE War AND THE ScHOoLs, II 


Starve! the schools of America are being braced by the war 
is beyond question. What they are losing in numbers and 
finances, they are more than making up in spirit, in increase 
of vigor, and in progress along the lines of character-construc- 
tion. They are facing new problems and learning how to solve 
them; problems of service, of practicability, above all problems 
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of spiritual development. In the matter of discipline alone, the 
gain to the schools has been enormous, and this is true of the 
secondary schools as well as of the higher institutions. Teach- 
ers and superintendents, professors and deans, in all sections 
of the country, unite in the verdict that never before in school 
or college were the problems of discipline so few and so easily 
solved. A new appreciation of discipline, a new amenability and 
readiness to obey, to make sacrifices, to work, have sprung up. 
As one educator has put it, “ The students seem suddenly to 
have learned just exactly what they are in college for, and to 
have become filled with a determination to get it.” Boys and 
men are attending to business as they never did before in the 
memory of living teachers. The incentive to work and earn 
after school hours, and on school holidays, so accentuated by 
the war, has given many boys a new and serious view of 
things. On the whole, the students in our schools and colleges 
may be said to be doing more work and better work since the 
war, and because of the war, than they ever did before. 


More Work, Less Pray 


A LL this relates to the regular school duties. But in addi- 
tion to their studies, the students of our schools and col- 
leges are accomplishing a vast amount of actual war-work, be- 
sides achieving not a little in the solution of the problems of 
school maintenance. The war-work is mostly Red Cross work, 
of course. For instance, at one Catholic college, a woman's 
college, where an auxiliary Red Cross chapter has been estab- 
lished among the students, a total of 300 hours a week is now 
being given to work on surgical dressings and other hospital 
supplies. At Vassar, as a result of the shortage of gardeners 
and maids, the radical plan was adopted of having the students 
aid in the necessary work on the college grounds, besides help- 
ing with the housework, and in the dormitories. The effect 
on the young ladies can be imagined. It is decidedly a good 
effect. Indeed, it had its immediate result, for at once the social 
schedule of Vassar was reduced appreciably, both the junior 
and senior “ proms” being done away with, and all the various 
clubs voting to cut their functions and expenses at every angle. 
But these things were not original with, nor peculiar to, Vas- 
sar. Such curtailments, and consequent gain, not only in 
finances, but in time, energy, and character-making. may be 
said to be common to all American schools during war-time. 


TEACHING THRIFT 


HE Liberty Bonds had a heavy sale in all schools, from 
the parochial and public schools, up to the colleges and 
universities; and the consequent obligation put upon students 
has had its own excellent effect in the teaching of both thrift 
and patriotism. At Tufts College, further to encourage this, it 
was announced that Liberty Bonds would be accepted in pay- 
ment for tuition. As for the teaching of thrift, it has, by rea- 
son of the war, been given such an impetus through practical 
application as could not have been achieved by word of mouth 
in a hundred years. Even down to the detail of the too-full 
dinner-pail, the children of America are now learning in school, 
how to save and conserve, and how to do with simpler food 
than once was considered fit for the daily school-lunch. A 
teacher in one school recently found that some children had 
thrown away some sandwiches at the noon hour. She took the 
discarded bread, and exhibiting it in every room, gave the 
youngsters a practical talk on what that food was worth, and 
how much it was needed. Another tells how the tune has been 
changed in regard to the appearance of children coming to 
school in new or pretty clothes. Now the praise is for the 
neat darning or the home-made garment. Teachers of domes- 
tic science, of course, can accomplish veritable wonders along 
the lines of thrift and conservation. 


THe GAIN IN PATRIOTISM 


INALLY, there is the immeasurable gain in patriotism, 
through all these agencies, and most directly through mili- 
tary training, which, with its inevitable fruitage of improved 
physical setting up, must be counted as one of the big assets of 
the war. Military training in the schools, let it be remarked, 
does not mean merely tactics and drill. It connotes a general de- 
velopment in physique, it means improved hygiene, better teeth, 
better breathing, better health, and a whole physical revolution 
in the youth of the land. Its introduction in the schools has 
likewise resulted in a remarkable broadening of the curriculum, 
so that now the cultural and the practical go hand in hand as 
never before. Young men are learning now that to serve and 
make sacrifices are the best things in life. They are, as one 
has expressed it, “finding the range”; and this fact could ask 
for no better demonstration than that which has recently come 
from a university in North Carolina, where the students, have 
begun the publication of a journal, aptly called the Range 
Finder, devoted to the fostering of patriotism. That under- 
graduates all over the country are waking up to a feeling of 
interest in questions of broad public moment is undeniable. 
Never again, in this generation at least, will it be said that our 
college men, when quizzed, do not know the difference between 
a democracy and an autocracy! 
CHARLES PHILLIPS. 


ECONOMICS 
The Drive for Free Trade 


HE assurance that the United States will adopt a low-tariff 
policy, if not absolute free trade, is based on the fact that, 
if our financiers are to be paid, European goods must be im- 
ported in quantities forbidden by a protective tariff. We are 
told by a portion of the press that we must afford a market 
for the products of the Allies so that it may be convenient for 
them to pay us. And, one article of the recent terms of peace 
sent forth by the President was not too fearfully, and perhaps 
preparingly, interpreted as intimating the removal of trade bar- 
riers between nations as a means of preventing wars in the 
future. 

The Socialists and capitalist internationalists join forces in 
the drive for world-markets. As England needed free trade to 
maintain her foreign trade, so does any nation having the same 
purpose. For we cannot sell to the nations of the world with- 
out being in a position to buy an equal amount of goods. Only 
by buying can we be paid for our sales. The proposition is not 
a paradox, but a reality. 

It may appear strange that the immediate demands of Social- 
ism are so much in harmony with the desires of its arch- 
enemy the capitalist. Yet, just at a time when the people have 
learned to buy bonds we find the followers of Marx preparing 
government ownership of the railroads, while the magnates do 
not seriously attempt to discourage them. 


TARIFF AND EXCHANGE 


S° long as a tariff is protective, it matters not, as to profit, 

how high it is. There has to be sufficient competition in 
the home market to force efficiency, if the schedule is kept 
stable, and it is known it will be let alone. It is the reduction 
of the rate, or a threat to reduce it, that affords opportunity for 
unearned profits. For such action scares off capital that would 
otherwise enter the industry in competition. Professor Taussig, 
Chairman of the Tariff Board, will be a great influence in pro- 
pelling the nation into free trade. His presentation of the 
tariff question is the most appealing: that a country should:pro- 
duce that which it can, to the best advantage, and exchange 
with other lands for the goods in the production of which they 
are more efficient. 
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If free trade meant the absolute freedom of exchange of 
goods at the cost of production in the respective countries, little 
could be said in support of it. But the Webb bill, recently 
signed, enables our merchants to combine to take advantage of 
the foreigner’s necessities, just as others combine to get the 
most favorable price from us. Therein is one great difference 
between foreign trade and trade between the States; such com- 
bination as the Webb law permits, in foreign trade, is admit- 
tedly illegal in domestic business. But when such combination 
is permitted at all, it might as well be general, for the foreign 
price determines the domestic price. And even if the aim of 
such combination is to secure the market where the goods are 
most needed, the result is the same, for such a market pays 
the highest price, and this then becomes the price to our own 
people. 

In considering the question of free trade, thought may be 
given to the Socialist theory, that all socially necessary labor 
is of equal value, or, at least, to a compromise of that theory, 
that all socially necessary labor may be equal, for example, to the 
production and distribution of coal at the present time. With 
universal compulsory education to the age of twenty-one, the 
young gentleman street-cleaner would get an equal, if not a 
greater, compensation than the chap in the counting-house, for 
he would be competent for either job. 


A Srncte Tax THEORY 


Ts single taxers, also, have a theory that has an important 

bearing on the free trade problem. They hold that the 
worker’s wage is determined by the productivity of the land 
available to him. In that hypothesis, the fact that land is ex- 
tremely productive a thousand miles away does not benefit the 
distant worker a particle. And it is a fact that the standard of 
living varies greatly in different sections of the United States, 
where no trade barriers exist. The efficiency of the cotton- 
mill operative in the East, and the intensity and confinement 
of his labor, compares with that of the Colorado miner, but 
the compensation of the factory worker is much less. Why? 
Because the miner gets the benefit of the productivity of the 
land available to him. Colorado could have mills as well as 
mines; New England is limited to mills. Even the wages of 
the union bricklayer in the West are higher than in the East, 
for the same reason. The people of the United States are the 
most prosperous of any, because our natural resources are un- 
surpassed by those of any other country. We can hardly claim 
that our prosperity is due to a superior class of labor, for the 
majority of toilers in our mines and factories have been immi- 
grants. True, they become superior by reason of their oppor- 
tunity to live better. 

If it is true that the worker’s wage is dependent solely on 
the productivity of labor applied to land available to him, his 
interests are not advanced by foreign trade. If foreign trade 
was to his benefit, he would be taking advantage of the for- 
eigner: if he gets more, the other must get less. Is the single 
tax proposition true? Consider if the skilled labor of the 
Swiss is compensated on a scale at all comparable to similar 
labor in this country? Is the standard of living in England 
equal to that of our people in corresponding employments? 
Yet, the markets of the world have been England’s, and the 
greatest resources of the earth are in her dominions, and she 
has free trade too. 


THe BAN AGAINST FREE TRADE 


N English economist makes the strongest case against free 
trade. He says that England might as well produce all 

the wheat she requires, for the price she has to pay the for- 
eigner, however low the cost of production abroad, is the price 
it costs to raise wheat in England. Is that true? Well, a great 
quantity of wheat is raised in England, despite free trade, -and 
of course it cannot be sold at a higher price than foreign wheat. 
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Why does not labor benefit by foreign trade? Because such 
trade is sought for its especial benefit to the capitalist. He is 
not obliged to give labor a better standard of living than it 
can secure in the territory in which it is located. 

If the proposition is true that the land available determines 
the attainable standard of living, then the problem for the 
worker is to increase his labor efficiency. If in the land where 
they grew rank, bananas constituted the sole sustenance of the 
people, no compensation could be given. Yet the price the 
capitalist would charge the people of his own country for the 
bananas would be “the highest the traffic would bear,” which 
price would tend to be that which would afford him the most 
advantageous profit. If the people of a tropical land acquired, 
or were educated to, a liking for whiskey and shirts, the price 
they would have to pay the foreign capitalist in their labor for 
such commodities would not be the cost price, plus the profit 
available in his home market, but the profit that could be se- 
cured to him through the desire of the savages for the articles, 
coupled with their inability to produce them. In the seductive 
free trade theory they should produce only bananas, and pay 
the price of their inefficiency for all other goods. If they ac- 
quired intelligence, and were permitted by the capitalist, they 
would learn to produce all their wants and have their ba- 
nanas too. 


FREE TRADE AND THE UNITED STATES 


OW would the free trade theory apply to the United 
States? Admit we are able to beat the world in produc- 
ing raw cotton and the finished product, and that the markets 


of the world are open for our oil, coal, steel and wheat. Con- 
sider the labor efficiency required for their production. Is it 
not, generally, the crudest, most laborious, seasonable, and 


most confining of all? The less of that type of labor required 
in this country the better. Let us have no more of it performed 
than is necessary for our own needs. 

Again, the more of such products we sell abroad, the poorer 
we are in the natural wealth of our mines and land. We sell 
our wealth for the foreigner’s skilled-labor value. The more 
he sold us the more skilled and valuable his unsold labor power 
would be, and he would have our wealth in addition; while 
we would tend to bankruptcy both in wealth and in skilled 
labor. But the capitalist would blossom to the greatest ro- 
tundity. He would be enabled to take advantage both of our 
labor inefficiency and the European’s poverty of natural re- 
sources. His profits promise to be so enormous that the drive 
for free trade will very likely succeed. The only hope of es- 
caping such a crime against the United States is in whatever 
uncontaminated strength lies in our manufacturers for the do- 
mestic market. However, too many are apt to grasp for the 
shadow which is their comparatively small investments abroad, 
through Government bond issues and other foreign loans, and 
lose the bone; and our industrial workers and artisans will 


hunger with them. 
M. P. Connery. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


God’s Hour in 
China 


N 1882 the mission of South Shantung in China was opened 

by the Fathers of the Divine Word with but 158 Christians. 
Today, we are told, there are 86,150 Catholics, 52,660 catechu- 
mens, one Vicar Apostolic, sixty-six European priests, seven- 
teen native priests, ten Brothers and fifty-one Sisters in that 
same field. The number of adult baptisms for each year is 
3,500 and an equal number of children receive the Sacrament 
of Regeneration. “China,” says the little book-mark printed at 
Techny, IIl., “ with its 400,000,000 inhabitants, is the largest and 
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most important mission field in the world. If this great nation 
should become Catholic, it would be the greatest triumph of the 
Church since the beginning of Christianity.’ There are now 
1,839,177 Catholic converts and 429,343 catechumens in the entire 
land of China, including Tibet, Formosa and Korea. The num- 
ber of foreign missionaries is 1,539. To these must be added 831 
native priests. This is a mere handful in the country’s popu- 
lation, but a mustard seed which by the grace of God can grow 
into a mighty tree. All realize that the hour of conversion 
has struck in China. Are we prepared to avail ourselves now 


of our opportunity? 


General Pershing’s Plea for 
Army Chaplains 


{E following important cablegram has been sent by General 

Pershing to the United States War Department. It is 
the most striking testimony that has yet been given to the sig- 
nificance of the chaplain in the camp and on the field. General 
Pershing’s recommendation as to the number of chaplains, it 
is to be noted, coincides perfectly with the bill now in Congress 
calling for one chaplain for every 1,200 men. 


In the fulfilment of its duty to the nation much is expected 
of our army and nothing should be left undone that will 
help in keeping it in the highest state of efficiency. I believe 
the personnel of the army has never been equaled and the 
conduct has been excellent, but to overcome entirely the 
conditions found here requires fortitude born of great 
courage and lofty spiritual ideals. Counting myself re- 
sponsible for the welfare of our men in every respect, it is 
my desire to surround them with the best influence possible. 
In the fulfilment of this solemn trust it seems wise to 
request the aid of the churches at home. 

To this end it is recommended that the number of chap- 
lains in the army be increased for the war to an average 
of three per regiment with assimilated rank of major and 
captain in due proportion and that a number be assigned 
in order to be available for such detached duty as may be 
required. Men selected should be of the highest char- 
acter with reputations well established as sensible, practical, 
active ministers or workers accustomed to dealing with 
young men. They should be in vigorous health as their serv- 
ices will be needed under most trying circumstances. Ap- 
pointees should of course be subject to discharges for 
inefficiency like other officers of the National Army. 

It is my purpose to give the chaplain corps through these 
forces a definite and responsible status and to outline, direct 
and enlarge their work into cooperative and useful aid to 
the troops. 

The request made by General Pershing is not merely for an 
increased number of chaplains, but for well equipped and ex- 
perienced men who will be able to exercise a profound spiritual 
influence upon the soldiers under their charge. Our efforts in 
the interest of the chaplains’ bill should be greatly stimulated 
by this document. 





Catholics Enrolled in 
Army and Navy 


OME very interesting data concerning the part played by 
7 Catholics in every American war, and particularly in the 
present enrolment of American soldiers and sailors have been 
gathered by Condé B. Pallen. The following estimate of the 
number of Catholics in our army and navy is from a letter 
written September 28, 1917, by Paul R. Martin, director of the 
Knights of Columbus publicity department on war activities: 


Such reports as we have received would lead us to believe 
that the army must be forty per cent Catholic. The navy 
chaplains, who have done more statistical work of this kind 
than any one else, say that the United States navy today is 
sixty per cent Catholic. The regular army has been in the 
past as high as seventy-five per cent Catholic. This was 
owing to the fact that the great bulk of enlistments come 
from Catholic centers, such as New York, Illinois, Cali- 
fornia, and Massachusetts. 


In full agreement with this is the statement made by the Rev. 
Louis J. O’Hern, official representative of the American hier- 
archy at Washington for the placement of Catholic chaplains. In 
an address on “ The Chaplains and the Camps,” he said: 

It is an actual fact that the ratio of Catholics in the volun- 
teer army is far out of proportion with our population, 
which speaks well for our patriotism. Both the regular 
army and National Guard contain so many Catholics that 
I honestly believe forty per cent is not an overestimate. 

The proportion of Catholics in the navy is claimed to be even 
higher. Thus the Rev. Thomas Regan, U, S. A., chaplain aboard 
the U. S. S. Minnesota, reports that out of 1,300 men 800 are 
Catholics, and out of 1,200 aboard the Von Steuben 900 are said 
to be Catholics. The following is the statement of Father 
O’Hern: 

In the Marine Corps, which is known as the most efficient 
body of fighting men in the world, there is supposed to be 
the highest average rate of Catholics in any branch of the 
service, namely, fifty per cent. I have no definite figures 
at my disposal, but I believe this estimate to be correct. 
These figures plead eloquently for the need of additional chap- 

lains in both army and navy. 





Success of the 
Pure Food Law 


HE results of ten years’ enforcement of the. Pure Food act of 

1906 are reviewed in the annual report issued by the bureau 

of chemistry in the Department of Agriculture. The following 
are the salient points in the report: 


The act’s chief contributions to the people’s health have 
been its corrective effect on the drug and patent-medicine 
industry and its control of the trade in unclean milk and 
harmful foodstuffs. The report shows more than 6,000 
prosecutions have been terminated in the courts, many thou- 
sands of factories inspected, and 750,000 shipments of do- 
mestic or imported foods and drugs examined. Interstate 
shipment of oysters from polluted waters practically has 
ceased and there has been a general improvement in the 
condition of all prepared foodstuffs. Adulteration and other 
prominent abuses prevailing prior to the enactment of the 
law have been minimized, the report continues, and there 
has been an encouraging development in the direction of 
factory sanitation and laboratory research. 


Few laws, apparently, have been so far-reaching in their results 
and so beneficial to the nation, in a material way, as the Pure 
Food act. 





A Hundred Years 
of Charity 


N February 2, 1918, St. Mary’s Female Orphan Asylum of 

Baltimore celebrated the centenary of its devoted services 
to Church and society. During that period it has cared for 
some 3,290 girls. The labor and outlay implied in these figures 
are thus brought home by the writer of the beautiful souvenir 
volume: 

Saint Mary’s Asylum takes children at six years of age and 
supports and educates them until they are fourteen. Thus 
practically all the children spend about eight years in the 
home. Multiplying the number of children by thé eight 
years during which they have been cared for, the result is 
the great figure of 26,320. That is to say, the institution has 
compressed that many years of individual care and instruc- 
tion into its century of only one hundred years. 

It is particularly interesting to note that St. Mary’s, start- 
ing as a free day-school, was established eleven years before the 
first public school was opened in Baltimore. It was then known 
as St. Mary’s Free School of the Metropolitan Parish. On 
June 7, 1821, the Sisters of Charity from Emmitsburg, Md., came 
to take charge of the new home which at that time had been 
newly leased for the continuation of this work. Under their lov- 
ing and skilful care the institution is now entering upon its 
second century of increased usefulness and blessing. 
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